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As presidents of the World Council of Churches we greet 
our brethren in all the member churches at Whitsuntide. 


At the first Assembly in the history of the church, the 
twelve apostles, being filled with the Holy Ghost. spoke to 
men of every nation of the wonderful works of God telling 
them of Jesus Christ, and how God raised him from the 
dead after they had crucified and slain him. And when 
these men, pricked in their heart, asked the apostles, “What 
shall we do?” the answer they received was clear: 

Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name 
) of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. (Acts 2:38) 


On this anniversary of the first Pentecost, believers and 
¢ I } ¢ ( O ~ unbelievers alike are everywhere asking, “What shall we 
do?” The nations are divided into hostile camps. There is 


no ultimate authority which all will accept, superior to the 
] 9 4 6 interests of the individual state. Conferences are held be- 
tween foreign ministers and heads of states, but the confi- 
dence and trust essential to agreement are lacking. And 
with the growing terror of nuclear weapons, men’s madness 
is such that at times we seem on the brink of the suicide of 


the world. No wonder that old men should lose hope, and 
that young men should see no guiding vision for the future. 


Now pre-eminently is the hour when the churches, with 
the help of the Holy Ghost, should speak to the nations. And 
we ask you, our brethren in the World Council of Churches, 
to pray for the help of the Holy Ghost, and to use such op- 
portunities as God may give you for counsel or influence 
in your own countries. 


First of all, we believe the churches, acknowledging the 
need of Christians themselves to repent, should say to the 
nations, “Repent. Your conflicts must be resolved by reason, 
not by violence. Violence has now reached such a pitch 
that when once unloosed, it is beyond human control; and 
unless wars can be made to cease, all nations will perish.” 


Next, we believe the churches should say to the nations 
that it is neither by words of anger, nor by insistence on 
rights, that settlements can be achieved, but by the spread- 
ing of justice, by combining to meet one another’s needs, 
and by relying for our salvation upon the grace and mercy 


of God. 


Thirdly, and lastly, we believe that the churches should 
remind the nations, with a passion greater than ever before, 
that the whole world cries out for peace, that they are all 
members of one family, and that the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the Father of all. 


It is in this spirit that we ask our brethren in the member 
churches to offer their prayers, and to give their witness to 
the power of the Holy Ghost and to our own unbreakable 
fellowship in the Body of Christ. VENI CREATOR SPIR- 
ITUS. 


THE PRESIDENTS OF 
THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Signed JouN BaILLiEc JUHANON Mar THOMA 
SANTE UBERTO BARBIERI MICHAEL 
GeorGE CICESTR Henry Knox SHERRILL 
Otto DIBELIvs 
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Two new books 


of interest to all 
Presbyterians 







The Presbyterian 
Enterprise 


Sources of American Presbyterian History 


Edited by M. W. Armstronc, L. A. 
Loetscuer, and C. A. ANDERSON. A 
vital, warm glimpse into the lives of 
those who helped make our church what 
it is today. Letters, journals and periodi- 
cals illustrate the place of Presbyterians 
in the growth of America. 320 pages, 
clothbound. $4.50 












THE STORY OF 


The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.5.f. 


By Benjamin J. Laxe. A book for lay- 
men, reviewing the history of our church 
from the forming of the first Presbytery, 
through the Great Awakening, the Ken- 
tucky revivals, the Civil War, and the 
New Life movement, up to the present 
day. 128 pages, paperbound. $1.00 






At all bookstores 
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Men of the 
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| 140N. Hollywood Way, Dept. PL-5, Burbank, Calif. | 
| Please rush new catalog on above titles | 
| to us immediately. | 
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“The Reverend” Mr. Hamlet 


Contemplates Suicide 


« To “The” or not to “The”—that is the 
question; 
Whether ‘tis nobler in mind to suffer 
|The slings and arrows of outrageous 
grammar, 
|Or take arms against the misuse of 
“Reverend” 
And by opposing end it?—to talk, to write 
|No more; and by words confuse the 
issue; 
The heartache and the thousand natural 
shocks 
That flesh is heir to—being called plain 
“Reverend.” 
Thus conscience makes cowards of us 
all. 
Instead of accepting change brought on 
by usage, 
We beg for 
context, 
King James grammar, being our pretext. 
Save for my likeness to Adam 
I'm tempted to settle for “Madam”! 
—KENNETH E. NELSON 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Douglas, Arizona 





“Reverend” in its clumsy 





‘Christian Vocations Defined 


« In the March 3 issue of PresByTE- 
RIAN LIFE several sentences are quoted 
from Robert McAfee Brown’s forthcom- 
|ing book: “The priesthood of all be- 
| lievers must be clothed with overalls and 
| put to work. The lawyer is engaged in 
full-time Christian service when he is a 
lawyer of integrity. So is the carpenter 
or the plumber or the college professor.” 
I couldn't help noticing, four pages 
later in the same issue, a news item en- 
titled “Christian Vocations Their 
IC hoice.” It tells of five young men from 
}a church in Iowa who have decided to 
jenter the ministry or other work in 
church-related institutions. These men, 
it says, have decided to pursue “Chris- 
|tian vocations,” a decision which has 
| been made only three times before in the 
| seventy-five-vear history of the congre- 
| gation. What about the plumbers, profes- 
sors, and carpenters? 
| This news item illustrates a subtle 
| danger that all of us church people, min- 
listers and laymen, fall into. It is to re- 
gard professional church work as a 
higher, or more Christian vocation than 
that of the Christian who works in the 
“secular” world. In many ways it is the 
concerned Christian layman who is on 
the front lines of the work of the Church, 
and it is for him that the task of living 
the Christian life is most compli- 
cated. ... —Paut Linpsay 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 















‘The Arab-Israeli Impasse’ 


« . .. I read with real interest R. Py 
Johnson’s article . . . on “The Arab 
raeli Impasse” [P.L., April 14]. It 
informing and enlightening. . . . [ho 
[the] article will move many Americay 
including myself, to write to the sec 
tary of state and other officials urgiy 
them to continue to press for justice; 
[Palestine]. But why not tell us whot 
proper Congressmen are, and how to 
dress them, . . ? 


Ther 
ig a ne 
away; 
new. (1 


MI 


—ALVIN B. Gur fas' 


Minister, First Presbyterian Chud the wc 
Saranac Lake, New Ye previe 
“The c 


Readers may address letters to Thi 








Honorable John Foster Dulles, Secreta hat 
of State, Washington, D. C.; and to the hr 


respective representatives and senaton I 
in Congress. —THE EDITOR 
















Colonial Times 


In Dr. Charles A. Anderson’s inter 
esting article [“Frontiers and Founde. 
tions,” P.L., March 31, 1956] o 
Presbyterians in colonial times, I mis 
references to the part played by ruling 


elders. The 
One such—probably the first elder d much 
the First Presbyterian Church in Phik- silienc 
delphia—was my great-great-great-great- explo: 
great-great-grandfather, Joseph Yard “8° 
who died in Philadelphia in 1716. Web- ideo 
ster’s History of the Presbyterian Church " * 
in America (1854) credits Joseph Yard who 
with having -attended [presbytery] for the | 
a number of years together with his pas- the F 
tor, Jedediah Andrews. Norm 
He was for some years a member of tratin 
the Common Council of Philadelphia, ete,” 
but the deepest impress made by Joseph vl 
Yard upon the church life of America is I 
to be found in the fact that he and his ™ 
sons, Joseph, William, and John, erected a 
two church buildings which still stand It 
and are used regularly for public wor } al 
ship. In 1698 the Yards were paid £86 f 
for doing the brickwork on the Holy thin 
Trinity Church in Wilmington, Del- g 
ware. Shortly afterwards, they also 4d 
erected the Church Gloria Dei in what bod 
was then called Wiccacoa, now down- by 


town Philadelphia. These buildings were 
erected for Swedish Lutherans of whom W 
the ministers were for many years sent 


cha 
directly from Sweden, but they were z= 
afterwards taken over by the Protestant J 5. 
; , e 
Episcopal Church. It is not too much to dae 
suppose that Joseph Yard may also have 
toele 
done the work on the first edifice built 
le | oon 
for a Presbyterian congregation in Phi thin 
delphia, but I have not found the evr had 
dence. —Gerorce E. McCrackes fy, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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Therefore if any man be in Christ, he 
isa new creature: old things are passed 
away; behold, all things are become 
new. (11 Corinthians 5:17) 












ME driveth onward fast,” even 

faster than when Tennyson penned 
the words; and already we have had a 
preview of the fever of tomorrow’s life. 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new,” with incredible rapidity, and 
though we sing, 

The changes that are sure to come 

I do not fear to see, 

the words belie our inmost feeling. The 
new wine, the heady atomic wine of 
our new era, does not fit comfortably 
into the wineskins of our traditional 
thinking. It is like the explosive mes- 


SUR 
n Churd 
Vew Ya 


to Ti 
creta 
to the 
enato 


DITORS 


inter- 
>undeg sage of Jesus that would not fit into the 
5] om categories of a crystallized Judaism. 
I mise There had to be new wineskins or an ex- 
ruling Plosion, one or the other. 

‘— The wonders of our new era are too 
Jer off™ much for minds that have lost their re- 
Phik- Silience. The new wine is working with 
great-™ explosive power, pressing with terrible 
Yard “gency against the old attitudes and 
Web. ideologies of men. Our new era demands 
hurchig HeW men, men of vision and insight, men 
Yardy Who will dare to turn hopefully from 
] for “the good old days” to the promise and 
: pas § the possibilities of the time to come. 

Norman Cousins observes with pene- 
er of fg “ating satire that “modern man is obso- 
phia, ete,” and he goes on to say that man 
seph has “exalted change in everything but 
ca is § himself.” That is the essence of our 
| his @ Touble. We have been trying to pour the 
ted § Wine of a new era into hardened intel- 
tand @ lectual and moral wineskins. 
wa It is curious, too, the way we resist 
£ 86 ge in ourselves, in our thinking and 
Joly @ Our feeling. We accept change in every- 
Jel. thing else. We will try anybody's new 
also § %P if it promises to make us more at- 
vhat §@ "active or give us softer skin; or any- 
3 body’s new nail polish if it guarantees to 
vere § *8Y on longer. We have a passion for 
com & MW gadgets. 
= When it comes to style, we will 
“- change at the snap of anybody’s fingers. 
al Our great-grandmothers would not be- 
to lieve their eyes, if they could see the 
sil shorts and pedal-pushers, the slacks and 
nilt toeless shoes of their descendants. Our 
ilae grandfathers would be astounded to 
vi think that the old-fashioned steel blade 
a had turned into an electric razor. They 
wa | WOuld be aghast to find that dear old 
a Dobbin had become a helicopter. The 
May 12, 1956 








Under Stable Command 


By Harold Blake Walker 


old-fashioned coffeepot has become a 
dripolator, the broom has become a 
vacuum cleaner, and the fruit cellar has 
turned into a frozen-food locker. 

We have swallowed more changes 
than we can mention; but while we have 
been basking in the comforts of the new, 
our inner life has fallen terribly behind. 
We are mature citizens of our age in our 
ability to manipulate the new and to use 
our gadgets, but we are pre-adolescent 
in our moral and spiritual competence to 
manage our materia! genius. “Things are 
in the saddle, and ride mankind” far 
more than in Emerson’s slow-moving 
day. Our new era demands new men and 
women to manage it creatively. 

Plainly, we would have less trouble on 
our hands if we could get new men with 
the light of God in their eyes before we 
get new eras and the staggering prob- 
lems that go with the new. That is the 
way God intended it to be when he sent 
Jesus into the world so long ago. He fig- 
ured on there being new men on hand 
to manage new eras. “If a man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature,” Paul noted, 
then spent his life helping men to find 
“newness of life” in Christ and creating 
men who could manage their lives and 
their time sanely. It was a discouraging 
business, mostly because men do not 
much want to be changed. They want to 
change institutions and laws, but not 
themselves. 

As things stand now, we shall have to 
go back to the beginning and start with 
ourselves or we shall get drunk on the 
wine of our new era and go staggering 
into catastrophe. What our new era de- 
mands is men who find their security in 
grace rather than in gadgets, in the time- 
less rather than in the temporal. It is in- 
ward stability we need, something only 
Christ can offer to us in our bewildering 
world: the knowledge that our spiritual 
feet are on solid ground, even though 
our material world is shifting like the 
desert sands. There is a hint of what I 
mean in the old hymn, 

Change and decay in all around I see, 

O Thou who changest not, abide 

with me. 


We always make our best excursions 
into the unknown from a base we can 
trust, like Abraham, striking off for a 
new country and the trials and dangers 
of it, with nothing under his feet but 
God. Though he went out “not knowing 
whither he went,” he was not worried. 
God would see him through. 














































General Protsenko at Stalingrad w SH 

Russian arms were tottering on the edgl 
of disaster. Konstantine Simonoy 

the dramatic story in his novel, Days an 

Nights. Said the general to one of }j 

captains: “My staff officers had decidel 

to move tonight, but I came back . , 

and stopped them. When it’s tough th 

way it is now . . . the soldiers shou 
feel stability. And stability grows in 

| ple from feeling that things don’t chang 

| and partly from feeling that places doni Afri 

| change. So long as I can still commaniiy _ 

| from here without moving, I shall com ry to 

|mand from here.” Armies disintegrate poted 2 

without a feeling of the stability of com. 

| mand; and lives disintegrate unless they 

| feel a similar stability of moral and spi.” Lr 

| itual command. < 3 

| “If a man be in Christ he is a new <td | 

| creature,” because his life is steadied , 

THROUGH and guided by a Dependable Command. 

When the going is tough, he does not oral 

| THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. | ‘lisintegrate into despair and futility. Bg, w 

| When the outlook is dark, he does not al | 

|fall apart in pessimistic inertia. He haf chy 

| what it takes to keep on going, breathing the ¢ 
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Nor physically or geographically, but spiritually. You 

can help unite the world spiritually, which is the goal all confidence and hope into the atmosphere fj... yj 

Christians work and pray for. “Divide and Conquer” is the around him. He lives not so much by... in 

age-old formula used by God’s adversaries, sometimes with gadgets as by grace and places his re- ea, Jay 

a short-term effectiveness that disheartens His followers. | liance aden Reality that will not be unto. Kon 

ne esaps ee: | him as “a deceitful waterbrook. — 
Unite and Win” is the program advocated by your 


| 
~ . , , lerato1 
Church. Strengthen it through your gifts to its work. | The seductive Screwtape, who [My 8) 


By including the Foundation of the Presbyterian Church [through the instrumentality of his 


: nephew, one Wormwood, goes about fiipmes 
in your will, you benefit the whole Church in your name corrupting Christians in C. S. Lewiss Mie sec 


. and throughout the years, help to unite the world | delightful satire, The Screwtape Letters, BYys art 
spiritually. Only you can project your enduring power for | is well aware of the strength of a man’s Bygbilit 
good when you sign a Christian Will. | security in God. Therefore, he advises § Apri 

| Wormwood, “The point is to keep a man itive vi 
See your lawyer who will prepare a valid will for you. feeling that he has something other than Rensio 
God and the courage God supplies to 


You are invited—to write, fall back on. So that what was intended 


using coupon below, to indicate your interest in any (or all) kinds of Gifts, Bequests, Annuities ‘ i > » be 
or Life income Contracts; and your preference (if any) of any Board or Agency (of the Church)—or to be a total commitment to duty : 
The Foundation which serves the Church in all its work. Please fill out coupon in full— |}comes honeycombed all through with 


ee er ee little unconscious reservations.” 
It is the kind of advice you would ex- 


THE FOUNDATION of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. pect from the devil. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10. N. Y 
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We are lost, and so is the world, if 

Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director PL-20 “Jittle unconscious reservations” in us 

The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. challenge the authority of our command 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. and scuttle God’s plan of campaign. Our 

I am interested in more information, especially with hope is in new men and women, inspired 

ae ae ou Pe ee or to sacrifice and high courage by faith in 
C} Annuities ad OF) Bequests in Wills their High Command. Indeed, it was Beane 
men whose lives were under Christ’ [prof A 


() Life Income for Loved Ones : 2 
Please refer my inquiry as checked below,— command who kept their heads and laid } Past 


1) The Foundation CO Christian Education be the foundations for a new order when § favo 
() Foreign Missions () Pensions 94 | the Roman Empire fell apart. eign |; 
C) National Missions C) Theological Education ye It will take new men, stable men, who ars Mi 
; are inwardly secure tn God, to meet the Bhd, [ 
| strains and stresses of our changing Freda 
ADDRESS sisiaiiscab icilaeiiicibeazesdabh tanaicrcaetdsdaeoaaaias asada SS | world. It will take men and women “in J West 
eT eee re 9 | Christ,” under Dependable Command hers 
(Month) (Year) = | morally and spiritually, to bring order 

REMEMBER THE CHURCH IM your \ Bes 7% 2 ae out of the chaos of our times and hold — 

ed ee ee ee i ee ee ee —— . the faltering line of goodness and truth of 
See Preshyterian Annuities advertisement (this issue page 32) against the assaults of w rong. he B 
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COVER introduces us to one 

e world’s most courageous AJOURNAL OF PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY 
ors for freedom, Father Trevor 

jleston of the Church of Eng- 

Father Huddleston, recently the , 

hannesburg, South Africa, was Presbyterian 


of that nation’s top spokesmen 











chan os oye : : 
s dal st “apartheid,” or segregation, CONTENTS FOR MAY 12, 1956 
mani African style. Last month, on 
1 al ay to a new post in England, FEATURES 
tomes hoted Anglican clergyman spent 
if = al weeks in the United States, Pentecost 
he es which time he surveyed the eS 
4 ‘ ~ rican race problem for PRESBY- The Moderator Reports to the Church 8 Paul S. W right i 
“ SPI. Lire. Father Huddleston’s The summing up of an active year spent with 





ive report to P.L. readers, Presbyterians serving in America and Asia. 


th Afric 
ae The Deep South and South Africa 11 Trevor Huddleston 
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mand. Separate-but-equal and apartheid have differ- 

es NOB neral Assembly Moderator ent facets, but the Christian conscience must 

utility, §. Wright, the trim, articulate take heed that the issue is the same. 

es not ‘ +1 " . oo. 

le haf. é — pate ar lively Homes for the Retired 14 Donald L. Hibbard 
ithing Church, as traveled more The church serves a constantly growing num- 

oka the TM _— the earth ber of retired men and women. Here are some 

a has visited hundreds of congre- specific plans of the Board of Pensions for older 





ms in the United States and Svesbytesions. 














uS Te Hea Japan, the Philippines, and 
unt. Kong since last summer. His Why Can’t We Stay at Home? 16 Betty Ormsbee Mould 
ressions are summarized in The Business, school, civic affairs, and even the 
who ang Reports to the Church church have legitimate claims on our time, But 
hi e 8). added together, they nibble away too much of 
; our leisure. How can we save some hours for 
tbout Homes for the Retired (page 14) family life? 
"WISS Bhe second of Donald L. Hib- ‘ 
tters, Bs articles on the church’s re- A Famous People Rises from the Past 18 Jeanne Carruthers 
nans Myibility to senior citizens (see The Mayans—creators of the New World's first 
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Summing up 


an active year spent with 


Presbyterians serving in America and Asia... 


The Moderator 


Reports 


to the Chureh 


By PAUL S. WRIGHT 


© ONE need pity a Moderator. His year in office 
is a valued privilege, spritually enriching and 
heart-warming. His love of the church acquires 
breadth and intensity as he comes to know it through visits 
which take him into scores of churches and presbyteries and 
as he is given opportunity to participate in councils and 
committees through which its witness and work are guided. 
Among his Christian brethren everywhere he encounters 
such warmth of affection as caused the apostle Paul to ex- 
claim, “I thank my God in all my remembrance of you.” So 
I am happy to share some of the experiences which I have 
enjoyed and the impressions which I have received during 
this year. 


Growth of cities 


Undoubtedly one of the most amazing developments with 
cerious implications for the church is the growth of cities. 
One can see from airplane windows what is happening. The 
city has spilled over into the country. What were a short 
time ago cow pastures and corn fields are now thriving 
suburbs complete with shopping centers, movie theaters, 
garages, and whatever else is required for a balanced com- 
munity life. This is characteristic of the whole of the United 
States. It is not more dramatic in Houston and Los Angeles 
than it is in Cleveland and Detroit. Development companies 
are buying up thousands of acres of land which will be 
transformed almost overnight into ranch-type houses, well- 
groomed lawns, and spacious streets. These dwellings will 
not long stand empty. Even before the rubble has been 
cleared away from around them, there are signs that fam- 
ilies are living within their walls: curtains at the windows, 
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flower pots on the sills, lamps on the living-room tables.( 
viously children are expected here. Functionally effec 
school buildings, new last year, already are adding m 
rooms. And only yesterday all that one might see 
scattered farmhouses and barns on fenced and empty 
The situation is critical. Congregations must be gat 
and churches built where the people are now living. | 
can't wait until a more convenient time to do this. It 
be done now. In fact, after an area has been built 
prices of land for church sites are prohibitive. Unles 
church has been anticipated in the early stages of pla 
for the area, it is impossible to find vacant lots at any pn 
That we fail to move fast enough to grasp these opp 
tunities for new churches is not usually because we 
foresight but because we do not have the money. 
This does not imply that we have not done much; 
have. Scores of initial units of eventually adequate p 
are being constructed so that little congregations, whit 
have been gathering in schools, private homes, and mans 
may move into their own houses of worship. But the 
lenge is so tremendous that we have not yet respond 
with resources commensurate with the need. The twel 
million-dollar fund for theological schools and 
churches was a splendid beginning. It must, however, 
augmented over the next generation by a steady flow! 
contributions from the well-established churches. It! 
heartening to know that the Board of National Missi0 
and the General Council are fully aware of the situatié 
that our national budget will reflect the urgency confrott 
ing us by including a permanent allocation for new chut 
building in lieu of spasmodic drives; and that serious stvé 
is being given to discover if there are not other resoure 
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gilable to meet what is, in fact, an emergency situation. 
Obviously the phenomenal expansion of cities creates 
sblems for “inner city” and country churches. Heretofore, 
» have been the bulwark of the denomination; now 
anv of them are threatened with extinction. It is not, 
pwever, a hopeless picture: The leaders and the great 
Ik of the membership of these churches are now vigor- 
ly at work in the new churches; under the guidance of 
esbytery and with the support of National Missions, a 
elpful ministry is being rendered to people living in the 
nner city.” In some instances the reclamation of “slum” 
reas has brought new vitality to churches which had lost 
nembers. In a society as fluid as that in this country, the 
hurch must accept change as normal and strive with in- 
enuity, imagination, courage, and sacrifice to be the instru- 
ent of God’s grace and compassion. 


















spiritual vitality of the churches 





I have been asked repeatedly whether I have observed 

revival of Christian faith in our denomination. I can only 

sport what I have seen; whether this signified “religious 
evival” depends upon our concept of the term. 

Everywhere congregations are building new churches. 

These are sometimes great cathedral-type structures which 

ost hundreds of thousands of dollars; more often they 

are modest, functionally useful buildings. But both types 

pf structures are in good taste, designed to induce worship 

and to accommodate the various and plentiful means by 

vhich a modern fellowship of faith fulfills its life. Presby- 

erians are quite willing to adventure with new materials 

and ideas in church construction, but always with com- 

mendable reserve. I have seen churches of other denomina- 

ables, qqgtions so bizarre in concept as to deserve Miguel de Unamu- 

- effecq™ne’s barb upon art—“Much of it is so modern that it will 

never be ancient.” At least our edifices look like churches 





lin 
. t. (if there is a norm by which churches may be judged) and 
vty not like monstrosities of the jet age. Where new churches 














are not being built, old ones are being remodeled both 
without and within. What a mauling the old Akron plan 
of church design has suffered. Remodeling-minded pastors 
and committees point with pride to recently installed floors 
stanchly supporting crowded classes of children where 
once were empty spaces, costly to heat. Dusty basements 
have been transformed into youth centers; spic-and-span 
baby rooms now stand where for years broken chairs were 
piled up in hazardous heaps, Chapels have been made in 
the areas where for decades mops and buckets had held 
uncontested sway. A bulletin-board notice aptly summed 
it up with a moral: “Renovation going on inside—how about 
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uch; 


i you?” All of this face-lifting has been done under the com- 
’ y § pulsion to provide, like the distracted old lady who lived 
me: # ina shoe, for a growing family joyously and embarrassingly 


: too large for the old home. 

= People are attending worship in spite of forecasters of 
twebv doom who predicted empty sanctuaries when radios, golf- 
d sticks, and fishing rods should have taken over. Almost 


— everywhere two services of worship are offered, in some 
oes Places more, each Sunday morning. Often two sessions of 
- It the church school are held. The “coffee break” has become 
lissi With increasing frequency a part of the order of divine 
uae" Worship—not baldly called that, of course, but dignified 
nfrow'h with proper ecclesiastical nomenclature. Jokes about “Pres- 
chu byterian coldness” date one as not belonging to this warm- 
ea hearted generation. The ritual of friendship has taken hold. 
ourees 
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Congregational worship is orderly without stiffness, whole- 
somely formal, and thoughtfully planned. Choirs are assist- 
ing with extraordinary skill and quality in their art. The 
Moderator is convinced that preacher and people are aware 
of what worship is and are participating in it “in spirit and 
in truth.” 

Another indication of the vitality of the church is its full 
and balanced program. A glance at the Sunday bulletin or 
the church paper will reveal an astonishing schedule of 
activities for every: group.and for every day in the week. 
Nowhere can you find a church that functions only on 
Sundays and Wednesday nights. Evidently the apostle 
Paul’s aim in all his work is also a directive for Presbyterian 
Church leaders, “that we may present every man mature 
in Christ.” Increasingly churches are employing staffs with 
specialized training and skills. Where this is not possible, 
ministers are doing a fine job in training leaders to carry 
these responsibilities. This all adds up to the happy result 
that congregations are real communities of faith enjoying 
a rich fellowship and working harmoniously as effective 
teams. 

There is much room for improvement. Christian faith 
as a shared experience in the family is difficult to maintain 
under the conditions of contemporary life. What may rightly 
be expected of church members needs to be unambigu- 
ously spelled out. The practice of proportionate and in- 
telligent giving still fumbles awkwardly with pennies and 
dimes. Church officers and leaders often lack vision and 
adventure which adequate training would stimulate. It is 
heartening to know that the Board of Christian Education 
and the Department of Stewardship and Promotion are 
preparing excellent materials to meet these needs. There 
is no doubt that our church is making admirable progress, 
but we must truthfully say, “Not that we have already 
attained or are already made perfect.” 


The church in ecumenical mission 


Many Presbyterians are aware that the Board of Foreign 
Missions is changing its name. The offense lay in the word 
foreign. No country on earth is today distant from us in 
terms of “far, middle, or near.” We are one world, and as 
Christians we have one mission. Another aspect of the 
Christian enterprise is the fact that the church is now 
indigenous to every country; it determines its own policies, 
propagates itself by its own witness and work, and is rapidly 
maturing in its independent status. Consequently, our re- 
lationship to churches in other lands cannot be paternalistic 
(we hope that it has never been so) but cooperative. So 
we speak not of “foreign missionaries” but of “fraternal 
workers.” 

While in Japan last winter I saw this “new look” in 
missions. It was my privilege to visit the General Council 
of the Church of Christ. Two things impressed me: first, 
that Presbyterian and other denominational workers labored 
indistinguishably side by side; and second, that Japanese 
leaders assumed the initiative in an effective and natural 
way. It was exciting to hear committees report on indus- 
trial evangelism, rural evangelism, and Christian education. 
As I listened, it gradually dawned on me that Christianity 
is not an American religion exported to the Orient; it be- 
longs there. One has to see it in order fully to realize it. 

This impression was deepened by living for two weeks 
with the Korean Church. What an amazing witness to the 
power and grace of God, Prayer meetings in every church 
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THE MODERATOR 
REPORTS TO THE CHURCH 


every mormning in the week at five o'clock; great churches 
in the cities thronged with worshipers; little straw-thatched 
huts in the villages proudly marked by two sticks in the 
form of a cross signifying the work of some humble Chris- 
tian evangelist; church-sponsored orphanages, schools for 
the blind, homes for destitute widows and their children, 
care for the lepers—it is a prodigious work, uncomplainingly 
carried forward by a poor church. Our help is greatly 
needed and gratefully received. In describing the growth 
of Christian communities in Korea, one missionary said, 
“The church here is all out of hand.” It grows by the power 
of the Spirit richly bestowed upon it. 

In the colony of Hong Kong a remnant of the Church 
of Christ in China valiantly grapples with the huge refugee 
problem. Here Church World Service is giving timely aid 
through children’s clinics, model dwellings, and distribu- 
tion of supplies. To secure permission to build, a church 
must agree to eonduct a school. Each of the eighteen 
Chinese Christian churches are doing this, a wonderful 
opportunity to share the truth in Christ which makes men 
free. With the help of our mission a Christian college has 
been recently opened, and a center for training girls for 
Christian work. I was proud that our church is helping to 
bear the burden of thousands of brave refugees who, fleeing 
Communism, brought nothing with them save what they 
could carry in their hands. 

In the Philippines there is a vigorous Protestant Church. 
Silliman University stands at the top in the education of 
future leaders. A Protestant student center, splendidly 
equipped, has just been opened at the edge of the campus 
of the University of the Philippines. A vigorous stewardship 
educational program is being pushed to make the church 


more conscious of its responsibility. Many thoughtful 

zens expressed the conviction that, if the traditions of s¢ 
government and freedom originated by the United Sta, 
in the Philippines are to continue, a strong Protestant j 
fluence must be maintained. A visitor gains the impressi 
from contact with the leaders of the church that this neg 


will be fulfilled. 


A commitment confirmed 


The Moderator has sensed a strong unity of spirit 9 
our denomination. There is no name-calling. By the wa 
of freedom we have arrived at a positive theological un 
nimity. The zeal of the church has been kindled and hg 
been given intelligent direction by the thousands of persox 
who have attended the great men’s and women’s confer 
ences. The church is shaping up in a splendid way. 

This does not mean that there are not minor tension 
But these can be constructively resolved. In an organizatioy 
that functions democratically, movement is sometimes slow 
We are impatient that we cannot speak out “without du 
process” when some flagrant injustice calls for the voice 
of the church; that no person carries authority to make spd 
decisions for the whole body; that rapid shifts cannot be 
made to meet suddenly imperative needs—such as new 
church building, TV, and radio. Things have to go through 
a slow process of study, budgets, and committee meeting 

Yet this is also an element of strength. It gives consistency 
in policy and action. It assures such wisdom as may k 
gained by group thinking and prayer. Nor does it lad 
flexibility, though it avoids caprice. So I am happy with 
our church, its people, its faith, its structure, its witness and 
work. I was committed to it before I became Moderator 
this commitment is now a hundredfold confirmed. May we 
indeed be the church in and through which the living 
Christ may continue his redemptive ministry in the world 


Dr. Wright (right) visits with Korea’s President Syngman Rhee. At left is Dr. Edward Adams, director of Korea Mission 
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Separate-but-equal and apartheid have different facets, 


but the Christian conscience must take heed that 


e issue is the same in... 


Deep South 
and South Africa 


The 


Two men have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for shining the critical 
light of world opinion on the apart- 
heid, or segregation, policies of 
South Africa. One is Alan Paton, 
author of Cry, the Beloved Country. 
The other is an Anglican priest, 
Father Trevor Huddleston, who for 
twelve-and-a-half years was in 
charge of his church’s mission 
schools in South Africa. His new 
book, Naught for Your Comfort 
(Doubleday), tells of his struggle to 
provide greater opportunities for 
Negroes than the government al- 
lows. The minister for native affairs 


ust before I left Johannesburg, some 
six weeks ago, I addressed the 
American Men’s Lunch Club. The 
following day saw, in one of the pro- 
government newspapers, a fierce criti- 
cism of the chairman for presuming to 
invite me and, in addition, the strong 
suggestion that on my visit to the U.S.A. 
I would be discouraged by the American 
authorities from visiting the “Deep 
South.” The implication was, of course, 
that my criticisms of racialism in South 
Africa would not make me at all accept- 
able in that part of the States where 
similar problems had to be faced. I 
regarded this as a challenge, and I am 
profoundly thankful that, in my very 
visit to America, I have been al- 

to take up that challenge freely. 

This article is an attempt to present, 
as honestly as I know how, my conclu- 
sions, I am very fully aware that the 
time I spent in the South was far too 
short to justify any but the most gen- 
eral observations. But I also believe that 
it is first impressions which are often 
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By TREVOR HUDDLESTON 


once said, “There is no place for the 
Negro in the white community 
above the level of certain forms of 
labor.” 

Last month, Father Huddleston 
was in the United States to give 
a first-hand account of his experi- 
ences. He spoke to more than forty 
church groups, and appeared nu- 
merous times on radio and tele- 
vision. 

The gray-haired priest in his 
early forties has returned to Eng- 
land, where at a town in Yorkshire 
he has assumed his new duties as 
master of novices of his order. 


clearest, and I have the advantage of 
having had over twelve years’ experi- 
ence of race conflict in another land. | 
hope that has made me at least a little 
more perceptive, a little more capable 
of quickly assessing the reasons for 
men’s violent reactions. 

Before I left on my journey to Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, I had an engage- 
ment in Chicago. It was my first experi- 
ence of American railroad travel; and 
as I sat over my breakfast coffee, I fell 
into conversation with the Negro stew- 
ard. When he heard that I came from 
South Africa, he pricked up his ears. I 
hurriedly explained that I had been a 
missionary and showed him a_photo- 
graph of some of my African friends. 
That broke the ice. In two minutes he 
was talking about the South, about Em- 
mett Till and Autherine Lucy and the 
integration issue. Four or five other 
stewards gathered round my table. 
“Christianity!” he said. “Christianity! If 
them Christians don’t soon wake up, 
there'll be no Christians ‘mongst my peo- 


While gathering material for this 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE article, Father 
Huddleston visited Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. On Easter Sunday the Episco- 
pal chaplain asked his visitor to 
deliver the sermon at the campus 
church. The congregation, aware of 
Tuskegee’s contribution to the life 
of the American Negro, heard 
Father Huddleston express his con- 
cern for segregated people wher- 
ever they're found. He chose an . 
appropriate text: “That I may know 
him and the power of his resurrec- 
tion, and may share his sufferings 
.” (Philippians 3:10). 


ple one day.” At least that was the gist 
of what he had to say. And it caught 
at my heart. For it is exactly what young 
Africa is saying—or at least thinking— 
in Johannesburg today. 

Color conflict, racialism, “the native 
problem,” integration—whatever you 
like to call it—is the supreme issue con- 
fronting the Church throughout the 
world, It is an issue, in my view, far 
more profound in its implications for the 
Christian than Communism itself. It af- 
fects each one of us here and now and 
always if we believe, as we say we do, 
in our membership in the Body of 
Christ. And we have not too much time. 
Our attitude today is what matters for 
the next generation. 

When I arrived by air in Jackson, 
Mississippi, I stepped out of my plane 
into warm, spring sunshine, It might 
have been Johannesburg in late Septem- 
ber. Edgar Evers, local secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P., came forward to greet me, 
and close on his heels walked a young 
photographer from the local paper. We 
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sat together on a bench in the sun, and 
started chatting. So far as I could see, 
there were no raised eyebrows in the 
small crowd of people gathered by the 
railing. Half instinctively I expected 
(and would have received in South 
Africa) a hand on my shoulder and a 
policeman pointing to the notice Slegs 
vir Blankes (“Whites Only”), but there 
was no notice, and Edgar talked as free- 
ly to the photographer as he talked to 
me. Perhaps airports are always rather 
more cosmopolitan than other places, 
but it was quite noticeable to me that 
there was no immediate tension. As we 
drove out of the airport into the city, 
Evers pointed to a beautifully kept golf- 
course which ran almost up to the air- 
port. “My taxes go toward keeping those 
greens in order, but naturally no Negro 
can ever play on them.” And again as he 
dropped me at my hotel, “I won't come 
in, Father. It’s not the custom here, 
and I don’t want to draw attention in the 
wrong way.” 

I was taken to a small Negro college 
outside Jackson—small, that is, by 
American standards. In South Africa it 
would be almost exactly the same size 
as Fort Hare, the only university college 
for Africans in the whole countrv. We 
wandered across a beautiful campus, 
gay with flowering shrubs and occasion- 
ally brightened by the crimson flash of a 
cardinal bird’s wings. We met one or 
two faculty members. I half expected to 
see a familiar face, an African face 
amongst the young students who stood 
chatting by the college steps. It was 
nostalgic—yet so much more beautiful in 
its buildings and so obviously better 
equipped than anything we have in South 
Africa. “Separate but equal” has at least 
this advantage as a policy: it compels 
a move toward higher and higher stand- 
ards—even if that move is taken from 
the wrong motive. I had further evi- 
dence of this in other parts of the South. 
It was a significant point of difference 
from South Africa, for there, on the 
statute-book, is the Separate Amenities 
Act, which expressly states that ameni- 
ties for Africans must be separate, but 
need not be equal. In consequence, they 
never will be. 


White supremacy 


If, as I am convinced, the policy of 
white supremacy is, and must be, totally 
inconsistent with the Christian faith, its 
manifestation is at least less vicious when 
—to salve one’s conscience or to ration- 
alize one’s religion—one tries to achieve 
some kind of equality in facilities. Cer- 
tainly it is obvious that in the South the 
Negro, through his own institutions, has 
been able to reach a standard of culture 
and general education immeasurably 
higher and covering an immensely wider 
area of population than the African in 
his own land. These were my thoughts 
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as I stood on the campuses, first, of 
Tougaloo and, later, of Tuskegee. In 
South Africa we have nothing to com- 
pare with either place—nothing. Never- 
theless, I am convinced that the Su- 
preme Court's decision was right, and 
that even with equal educational facili- 
ties segregation in fact leads, and always 
must lead, to a sense of frustration and 
inferiority. The N.A.A.C.P. was right, 
too, in deciding to press forward at every 
point with its struggle for integration 
by using that decision when and where 
it could. In South Africa such processes 
are impossible simply because the law, 
the custom, and the mind of the country 
are set in an increasingly rigid attitude 
of apartheid. We have no legal or con- 
stitutional weapons to use; we have only 
the conscience of the white citizen to 
appeal to. In practice it is easier to ap- 
peal to law, and more swiftly effective. 

From Jackson I flew to Birmingham 
in Alabama. As it was Good Friday, I 
went to the city’s largest Episcopal 
church, holding (I should guess) about 
seven hundred people, and almost full. 
I did not notice anv Negroes in the con- 
gregation, but I may not have been 
especially observant. But it was in Bir- 
mingham that I had my first experience 
of the white South of the Dixiecrat—a 
name that I had often heard but never 
understood. 

I went to call on Judge Hugh Locke. 
He received me in his office, courteously 
indeed, and with all possible willingness 
answered my questions. I learned that 
he had been a Methodist Sunday-school 
teacher for forty years. 

“The most vital issue? For me, Father, 
there's only one answer—Christ himself,” 
and I am sure he meant it. 

So I plunged straight in, “How, then, 
do vou find a Christian basis for the 
South’s attitude to the Negro? What part 
of Holy Scripture do you use?” 

Without a moment's hesitation and 
with great emphasis: “Deuteronomy 
seven—it’s all there, clear as daylight. 
The Negro is the Canaanite.” He leaned 
back in his chair. “Livingstone was right. 
He said somewhere that the white race 
is God's creation and the black race is 
God's creation, but the mulatto is the 
child of the devil. Look at Greece. Look 
at Italy. Look at Brazil. Mongrel races. 
No good. And we in the South know 
that miscegenation is no good. But once 
you have integration, social integration, 
you get mixed marriage. The South 
won't have integration. Never.” 

I said, “But as a Christian, would you 
find it contrary to your very conscience 
to kneel in church beside a Negro?” 

He looked at me for a moment, 
weighed up the question. Then, “It’s not 
practical, Father, it’s not practical.” 

I tried another tack in desperation. 
“What do you make of Paul's attitude 
to the Jew-Gentile issue in the early 


church? Or our Lord and the Sama; 
tans?” 

“That was quite a different questic 
not a race question at all. It was a matt 
of nationality, not of race.” 

I hope I have reported our conye 
sation fairly. At least it was depressing) 
familiar to me, for Judge Hugh Lod 
Was using every argument which Chr 
tian leaders in South Africa use to ¢ 
plain and justify the policy of whit 
supremacy. I have always felt, sooner 
later, that there was no real point 
contact between us; that in fact wé 
worship different Gods. “The South j 
all right,” he was saying; “it know 
where it is going, and it’s not going 
integrate.” 

“What about the Supreme Court de 
cision? What's your opinion on that, as; 
lawver?” 

Judge Locke almost laughed. “That 
wasn't law, that was politics, pure poli. 
tics. It’s just a continuation of what hap. 
pened when the war ended; it’s always 
the same. Look at the years of recon. 
struction. Look how the North behaved 
then.” 

I began to realize that he was talking 
not of 1945 but of the Civil War itself 
That the bitterness in his voice was 
something far deeper than anything that 
a world war, or even two world war 
could engender. And again I caught the 
undertones of South Africa: of Boer ver 
sus Briton instead of South versus North, 
and of a bitterness bred not so much by 
defeat as by humiliation. 

“Don't forget, Father, we don’t have 
race troubles here in the South. Its 
places like Chicago and Detroit, which 
have race riots; not Birmingham, Ak- 
bama. And the reason is: we know the 
Negro; we know how to handle him. No 
state has spent so much as we have on 
schools and facilities. We don’t reckon 
to keep him down. We do everything 
we can to give him equality—everything. 
But he’s got to be separate. It’s the only 
way—the only way. Separate but equal. 
That's a reality right here.” 


Separate but equal 


So I left Birmingham and drove that 
evening to Tuscaloosa. Although the 
students were away on vacation for 
Easter and the beautiful campus was 
deserted, I was fortunate in being able 
to meet two or three people who had 
had a great deal to do with the Aw 
therine Lucy affair. But before I met 
them, I was taken to see the Druid High 
School for Negroes, and I met there Pro 
fessor Hughes, its principal. I have 
never seen a more magnificent and cost- 
ly plant at any school in England o 
South Africa. I was told that it had 
cost $2,000,000, and I would not have 
been surprised had it cost ten times that 
amount. We stopped in at the gym 
nasium—a building almost as large, it 
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seemed to me, as the Colosseum at 
Rome. “We had to wait a bit for this 
_.. but so had the white school just 
across the way. There wasn’t enough 
money for two gymnasia at the same 
time; but of course, if they’d had theirs 
first, it would have looked as though 
we weren't equal. So they waited till 
there was enough money for both.” 
Separate but equal. From what I 
learned in conversation with both white 
and Negro people in the South, the im- 
mediate effect of the Supreme Court’s 
decision or, rather, of its threatened de- 
cision three, four, five years ago, was 
the immense effort to translate this 
phrase into a reality. It would be so 
much easier to fight integration if segre- 
gation looked more worthy, more basi- 
cally just and fair. Hence Druid High 
School. Hence, too, the many Negro in- 
stitutions and the thousands of Negro 
children and teen-agers attending them. 


Moral failure 


The South African government also 
claims that only with apartheid, only 
with separate development for the Afri- 
can, only with “Bantu education,” can 
there be a solution. But in South Africa 
it will be hard indeed to make even the 
smallest show of equality in separation. 
As things stand at present in the field 
of education, the state spends £43.88 
on every white child of school-going age 
and only £2.66 on every African. As 
things stand at present, there is only one 
African university college (Fort Hare), 
and that has an enrollment of four hun- 
dred students. And the state has made 
it clear that it is not prepared to vote 
any money above a ceiling figure of £6 
million annually for African education. 
All other development must be paid for 
by the African people themselves. But, 
of course, it is easier in South Africa than 
in the Southern States; for one thing 
there is no clause in the constitution 
defining civil rights; and for another, 
there is a determination to maintain sep- 
aration but to demand no equality “in 
church or state.” It is easier that way. 
Much easier. But basically the South 
is aiming at the same thing as South 
Africa: a form of segregation which will 
allow the white Christian to say con- 
scientiously, “I am a just man.” And 
basically, the South faces the same ulti- 
mate moral failure. 

Mr. B—— had had the unenviable task 
of looking after Miss Lucy and of seeing 
to her protection. He carried it through 
with the utmost skill and courage, But 
when he, a really fine Christian gentle- 
man, spoke to me in his office on that 
Saturday morning, it was obvious that 
he had been sorely tempted to despair. 
Why had it turned out that way? Why 
was there so nearly a lynching on the 
campus, when, in public opinion polls 
taken regularly over previous years, 85 
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At an Anglican school in South Africa children say good-bye to Father Huddleston. 


per cent of the student body had voted 
in favor of the admission of Negroes? 
And why this violent reaction in Ala- 
bama when other universities close-by 
had got away with it? Still more—where 
do we go from here? And what happens 
when the next Negro student applies 
for admission, as he surely will? It would 
be unnecessary to recapitulate such a 
familiar story, or to try to assess the 
answers to such questions. What in- 
trigued and fascinated me about Mr. 
B——’s account of the Autherine Lucy 
affair was the apparent and obvious be- 
wilderment of the authorities in face of 
it: in the face of the violence, the mob 
fury, the impassioned demagoguery of 
Leonard Wilson. 

I tried to picture a similar situation 
in South Africa. It was impossible. The 
two white universities which admit 
Africans (who can afford the fees or 
who have scholarships) are Cape Town 
and the Witwatersrand. And there, in 
spite of government pressures, the Afri- 
can, once admitted, is accepted without 
real question. But, of course, there are 
no dormitories. In all other white uni- 
versities of South Africa, there is no 
question of such admissions, for there is 
a clause in the constitutions forbidding 
it. And there is no Supreme Court de- 
cision to appeal to. Integration in South 
Africa is an impossibility; it just cannot 
happen. But when the Autherine Lucy 
case hit the headlines there, it made the 
young African wonder if, after all, Amer- 
ica was the land of freedom which he so 
passionately believed (and desired) it 
to be. 

We drove down in the late afternoon 


to Montgomery, and I went immediately 
to the little Baptist church, nestling so 
incongruously in the shade of the capi- 
tol, where the Reverend Martin Luther 
King has his care of souls. His tiny of- 
fice, under the floor of the main building, 
has a desk and a couple of chairs. I 
shook hands with him and sat down. On 
the desk in front of him was a deep pile 
of letters and not a few checks. “Father, 
I'm very glad to meet vou, very glad to 
know more about South Africa.” And 
he really was. He knew quite a lot of 
what was going on in the Union, and 
I tried to tell him more. “Of course,” 
he said, “our troubles here are nothing 
compared to that. Nothing.” 

“Do you get any local support from 
the whites, here in Montgomery?” 

“Certainly, we have a lot of friends. 
A lot.” 

I asked him how the boycott was 
going; whether, in his opinion it had 
caught the imagination of the Negro 
people as a whole; whether it had 
focused attention on passive resistance 
as a weapon which could be used by 
Christians elsewhere. 

He was quiet and careful in his an- 
swer. “I do not think we can claim so 
much as that. But it is something that 
the Christian bodies are behind the boy- 
cott, and that it is Christian inspired. 
That is everything. And how I wish that 
the church could see the importance 
of it and not sit on the fence. That is 
the danger for the future.” Then he 
smiled delightfully, “They say, Father, 
that Montgomery is the cradle of the 
Confederacy. Well—that cradle is sure 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HOMES 
FOR THE 
RETIRED 


The church serves a constantly growing number of 


retired men and women. Here are some specific plans 
of the Board of Pensions for older Presbyterians 


His month the Board of Pensions 
will present to the General As- 
sembly a specific program for pro- 
viding facilities over the next five 
to ten years to care for retired ministers 
and missionaries and their wives and 
widows. The program assumes that the 
number of retired persons will not differ 
greatly from the present figures—ap- 
proximately 2,000 ministers (who with 
their wives number 4,000) and 3,000 
total of 7,000 persons. 
This is the current number of persons 


widows, or a 


dependent in whole or in part on the 
pension checks which they are receiv- 
ing each month from the church. 
Based on its studies in the past two 
years, the Board believes the following 
suggestions will provide an adequate 


answer: 


1. For 90 per cent of the retired: 
pensions only. 

Basic 
for care of older persons is an adequate, 


to all the possible provisions 


stable income for each retired person. 
This is the reason so much emphasis 
has been placed on the church’s Pen- 
sion Plan and on Social Security. For 
ministers and their wives and widows, 
it can be expected that over 90 per cent 
can and will care for themselves if they 
have an income sufficient to cover the 
cost of living. On an average the pen- 


sion income of ministers who have al- 
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By DONALD L. HiBBARD 


ready retired is about $700 per year, 
but for those who retire in 1957 on both 
a church pension and Social Security, 
the retirement income for the minister 
and his wife will average about $2,800 
per vear; and it will be still higher for 
those who retire in later years. Looking 
ahead, one can anticipate that ministers 
as a whole will be able to care for them- 
selves. They will want to do so, and 
should be encouraged to use their own 
initiative in providing for their needs. 
Care for this portion of the group—90 
per cent of the retired—consists in pro- 
viding an adequate pension income and 
leaving them alone. Only when these 
individuals encounter difficulties which 
are bevond their abilities to meet should 
the Church be ready to provide addi- 


tional assistance or care. 


2. For 7 per cent of the retired (500 
persons): housekeeping units. 

Not all retired persons will find their 
own solution to problems of aging even 
if they 
make mistakes in their planning, and a 
few will not know how to plan, Min- 
isters have a more difficult problem than 
most for they must purchase or rent a 
home times their 
home is the only home they will ever 
choose for themselves) when they are 
seventy, a time in life when mortgage 
financing is either not available or pro- 


have secure income. Some will 


(many retirement 


vided on a very restricted basis. Fur- 
thermore, experience indicates that a 
minister, when he retires, should gea- 
erally move to a different community 
from those in which he has served. 
Without much free capital for travel or 
funds for investment, a minister has 
great difficulty in finding an ideal home 
for retirement. There is therefore a need 
for a small number of housekeeping 
units strategically placed in perhaps 
fifteen different locations in the United 
States, possibly three on the East Coast, 
three on the West Coast and nine in the 
more Central States. It is estimated that 
350 housekeeping units for 500 persons 
(150 couples and 200 singles) would be 
sufficient. These small clusters of house- 
keeping units (15-30 in one location) 
will allow the members of the group to 
provide mutual assistance when needed, 
but there should be no need for recrea- 
tional centers or central dining facilities 
with all the expense and supervision 
which such centers require. 

It should be noted that this provision 
is not to be “free housing.” Appropriate 
rents should be charged which will be 
sufficient to maintain and operate these 
homes. 


3. For 2 per cent of the retired (150 
persons): congregate-type homes. 
About 2 per cent of those who are 
over sixty-five may need to live in con 
| 
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gregate-type homes where they have 
their own rooms, but eat together in 
central dining rooms. The _ residents 
would come from among those who are 
unable to do their own shopping and 
cooking, those who do not eat properly 
if they live alone, those who are lonely 
and who benefit from close companion- 
ship with others, or from those couples 
where one may need a special type of 
attention which cannot be provided by 
the spouse. These homes would be pro- 
vided only for those who are not ill. 
Since individuals would be expected to 
live in independent housing units as 
long as possible, the entrance age for 
new guests would gradually increase so 
that most of the guests would enter 
these homes about ten years later than 
they do now—possibly in their eighties. 
A substantial portion of the residents 
would be persons who had “three good 
days and two bad days,” so that the 
home should be designed for meals to 
be served easily in the rooms. Long- 
term or serious illnesses would require 
care in other types of facilities. For effi- 
ciency these homes should accommo- 
date about fifty guests (40-70) with good 
living accommodations for about one- 
third of the employed staff. Accommo- 
dations for 150 persons would be 
needed—100 in Board-operated homes 
and fifty in homes operated by presby- 
teries and synods. 
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4. For two-thirds of 1 per cent of the 
retired (forty persons): nursing care for 
the ill. 

Since the congregate homes would 
house only the “well aged,” care for the 
seriously ill must be provided else- 
where. Better care and rehabilitation 
may be given far more effectively in a 
hospital or nursing home. It is planned 
to use community hospital and nursing 
facilities as needed. Only two separate 
nursing homes are recommended—each 
with a thirty-bed capacity, since that 
number is needed for efficient opera- 
tion. Although pensioned servants of 
the church would have priority, it is 
believed wise that these homes should 
be used to provide nursing care on a 
cost basis for the community as well. 
Through this combined service the units 
can be more efficiently run, and it would 
be in keeping with Presbyterian tradi- 
tion to serve the entire community inso- 
far as possible. Among the retired group 
constituting the church’s responsibility, 
there would be need for many more 
than sixty beds—however, the two loca- 
tions would be such that only a portion 
of the persons in need of such care 
would wish to take advantage of it. 
Eventually, as_ sufficient numbers of 
good nursing homes are developed in 
communities throughout the United 
States, such Presbyterian sponsorship 
might not be needed, and the units 





could then be turned over to the com- 
munity or to private ownership. 


5. One-third of 1 per cent of the 
retired (twenty persons): care for the 
“forgetful.” 

Within the group of aged persons 
there are some who are senile. These in- 
dividuals require a special type of care. 
Their troubles, though commonly con- 
sidered permanent, can often be cured. 
Most of these individuals are ambula- 
tory and under proper direction can do 
much in caring for themselves. In a hos- 
pital or nursing home there is a tend- 
ency to keep these individuals in bed 
(e.g. to prevent then from wandering 
out of the building and getting lost) be- 
cause it is easier to care for them in this 
way. Some who were formerly held in 
mental institutions are now being re- 
turned to their homes where they can 
receive adequate care. It is believed 
that provision for twenty guests would 
be sufficient to care for future needs 
despite the marked increase in the num- 
ber of such individuals in the general 
population. 

It should be noted that the above pro- 
gram anticipates that 97 per cent of the 
retired persons will be able to care for 
themselves. This is in accord with the 
facts, and it is believed that ministers 
and their wives and widows will be able 
to maintain or better this ratio. 
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EXT to tapping a knee with a 
hammer, today’s best way to 
get a reflex action is to ask the 
question: “Do you spend enough 
time with your family?” This chronic 
disturber tops the list of popular guilty 
feelings. It plays no favorites. Age, job, 
brains, religion, or a dozen children or 
none offer no immunity. Apparently 
never in history have people found so 
many reasons to stay away from home. 

To plumb this mystery, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire sent out a private ear to get the 
facts from about twentv husbands and/ 
or wives—churched or slightly churched; 
age range of twenty-five to seventy-six 
years; with and without children; repre- 
senting Any resem- 
blance between this sampling and a 
“scientific poll” is little better than co- 
incidence, but the problems revealed, 
the causes, the human motives, and the 
solutions touch many of us (not all, to 
be sure. As one young deacon told us, 
“some people won't assume any respon- 
sibilities outside the home. That’s why 
the known wheelhorses are worked to 
a frazzle”). 

When we asked, “Do you have enough 
time at home?” we were deafened by 
a chorus of with a few tired 
female soloists crving, “Too doggoned 
much!” “My boys don’t know me when 
I come home, and the dog _ barks,” 
laughed a father; “but I introduce my- 
self, and they remember me _ pretty 
quickly.” Said a young man, “No! Boils 


. -,;: 
many vocations. 


“noes, 
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Can't We 


Business, school, civic affairs, and even the church 


have legitimate claims on our time. But added 


down to the economic problem—Poppa 
has to get out early and stay late. I do 
an extra job Saturday, and. that shoots 
week ends.” 

Here are variations on the theme. 

Doctor’s wife: “I feel we never have 
enough time together. Poor planning— 
pour myself into too many receptacles. 
Week ends the children have engage- 
ments; or when we might be together on 
Sunday afternoon, I waltz off to a WF 
presbytery meeting.” 

Businessman-elder’s wife: “Andy is at 
the church a good many nights. I heard 
young Jim ask him, ‘Dad, when are you 
going to stay home?” 

A man whose commuting takes eighty 
minutes each way: “Literally, I can go 
three or four days without ever seeing 
the baby awake.” 

Engineer's wife: “We see each other 
so seldom, now that Bill’s taking another 
degree. He’s reduced to calling up at 
intervals to keep the lines of communi- 
cation open. For next term, he’s prom- 
ised me and the youngsters three nights 
a week.” 

Insurance agent: “Polly teaches school 
because we need the money and no 
doubt about it.” 

Church-working wife: “If only wom- 
en’s associations were unionized! My 
take-home time gets less and less.” 

A sixty-year-old couple: “When the 
children left we Threw Ourselves Into 
Things. These Things meet on different 
nights. We rarely have an evening to- 


” 


gether. We hate it. 

These are normal, nice people, out- 
maneuvered by situations. Spokes of 
community and global concerns con- 
verge at the hub of our homes and tum 
our lives in directions we would not al 
ways choose to go. For example, one 
talented mother outlines her problem: 

“Time at home is like gold in the 
bank, and I don’t have much. I feel com- 
pelled to be a useful citizen in these 
days. But I get busier and busier, and 1 
don’t know what I could cut in good 
conscience. Then, too, once you pull out 
of things, you're out of step, Youre a 
freak apart from groups—and that’s not 
good for children, is it? I am not doing 
one thing that does not need to be done 
Do you know, I can’t even sit with the 
family in church? I am in charge of child 
care only because no one else would 
take it.” ; 

How do you explain the intricate 
choreography of the business world to 
a child? Joe has the softest heart in ou 
block, but he told us: 

“Karen followed me to the car and 
cried, ‘Daddy, vou never stay home. 
Why do you have to play golf?’ I felt 
like a heel, but inspoint of fact, I did 
have to play golf—to please a customer. 
Many a time Ann would rather stay 
home from afternoon stuff, but she is 4 
‘private relations’ person for my new 
business, too. It’s a squirrel cage. From 
a hard practical viewpoint I see no ‘out 
—at least in these starting vears. 
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Stay at Home? \ ; ) 


together, they nibble away too much of our leisure. 


How can we save some hours for family life? 


Our amateur analysis sifted out these 
factors as major in keeping families 
apart: 

Job demands and distances from 
home. Unlike the past, many men are 
required virtually to isolate themselves 
from their families to earn a living. One 
man we talked to has taken an extra job 
over week ends so that he could move 
children into an area with better public 
schools, but higher real estate values. 
Now the youngsters do better with their 
studies, but the mortgage takes father’s 
free time. 

Working wives. Some go to jobs re- 
luctantly in order to keep the family 
financially afloat. Others, trained and 
able, believe they can mean more to 
their families if they pursue their vo- 
cations. 

Community services. There is many a 
joke like, “Sorry, son, I can’t help you 
with your science tonight. I have to 
address the Lions Club on “The Duties 
of Parenthood.’” A workingman pro- 
tested, “All community agencies and 
clubs are too highly organized. This goes 
for the church, too.” Keep your seats, 
organization people—like many critics, he 
knew what was wrong but didn’t have 
the answer. 

The Church, “Family Night is fine, 
but they split us up after supper.” “We 
are all divided for Sunday school. Marty 
and I go to worship and when I usher, 
she sits alone, Just when we all land in 
the living room together, Gary grabs his 
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coat, and he’s off to Young People’s. 

“Sure you won't use my name?” 
Given immunity, this elder went to 
town: “Oh boy, the church is my pet 
peeve! It is one of the guiltiest parties 
in breaking family unity. Women’s asso- 
ciations, mens’ nights, church school, 
church worship, all tear us apart. In 
the church the whole idea of family life 
is just a lot of talk—nice phrases but 
no help. Too many artificial activities. 
Oh, yes, we have family picnics. And 
families go, and tussle and scrap and 
horse play. We say the family is to- 
gether, but it’s baloney.” 

This apparently is a favorite target: 
“Our council determined to have a 
natural, simple Family Festival. Every 
year we have a fight to keep it that 
way. Turn your head, and a tableau gets 
tacked on. “The adults expect it—and 
mothers don’t mind making costumes.’ 
No, not at all—on the week before 
Christmas.” 

This comment was not news, but the 
wife was vehement: “When a man or 
woman shows ability, the church runs 
that one person ragged! and it’s not fair 
—especially when it’s my husband.” 


Why do we give up family time? 
No Gestapo shoves us into the things 
we do. Factors infinitely more subtle 
ensnare our actions. It could be that 
we ourselves are the biggest road block 
on the way to adequate home life. 
Curiously, the so-so church members 


we interviewed were more openly self- 
analytical. If the findings are used con- 
structively, this is a healthy approach. 
Maybe full-fledged Presbyterians are 
more inhibited. 

No doubt about it, the rank and file 
of us has to get out and earn a living. 
The need to get something to eat is the 
same for all—but not so similar are the 
motives back of our methods for getting 
our bread or how much of it we insist 
on getting. Many of today’s breadwin- 
ners are direct descendants from that 
cave man who took his spear and went 
out to get one bear. He got his needed 
one and, full of aggression, went on to 
spear more and more and more until, 
completely fagged, he limped home— 
too tired to romp with his cave kids— 
protesting to his cave woman that the 
job simply had to be done. He had more 
bear than any of his neighbors, and he 
was too exhausted to stomach it. 

We caught a psychologist out walking 
his hostilities in a Monday-morning 
mood. He is a friendly family man but 
trained to be clear-eved about his mo- 
tives. “Know why I schedule private 
patients on my free Saturdays? It is 
more pleasant than facing the strain at 
home.” 

Is golfing, community service, or 
church work always done for the motives 
we think? Undoubtedly there are some 
people to whom an evening at home 
with spouse would be a last resort. We 

(Continued on page 35 
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A FAMOUS PEOPLE 
RISES FROM THE PAST 


J 


Mayan temples like this at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, are among the chief architectural wonders of the civilized world. 


The Mayans—creators of the New World’s first great 


civilization—are today an almost-forgotten people in 


Mexico’s Yucatan. But 


there is 


new hope for this 


proud people through the service of Mayan Christians 


By JEANNE CARRUTHERS 


In terms of historical significance. 
the peninsula of Yucatan in southern 
Mexico is the Egypt of the New World. 
Youngsters should be interested in this 
arrow-shaped area jutting into the Gulf 
of Mexico one of its chief 
products is chicle—the ingredient which 
makes gum chewable. But 
vhat Yucatan one of the 
fascinating spots in the world is the con- 


be Cuuse 


chewing 
makes most 


trast between past and present, 
Archaeologists return to the 


States ind ce SC ribe 


United 
in glowing terms a 
found among the ruins of 
state. It 2.000 
carved on sixty-two steps 


great stairway 
i Mava city 


hieroglyphics 


contains 


symbols from an alphabet over 1,500 


ears old, so comprehensive that archae 
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ologists haven’t vet been able to de- 
cipher it entirely. At the same time, 
missionaries from Yucatan come back 
and describe with equal enthusiasm the 
remarkable literacy work of a Maya 
schoolteacher who has taught 28,000 
villagers to read and write over a ten- 
year period of time by using the simple 
Laubach method. 

The Mayas master 
Maya laborers, not Manhattan’s sand 
hogs, dug the foundations of the first 
skyscrapers in America almost 2,000 
years ago. Using the limestone that 
sticks through the thin soil like rocky 
bones, they erected great cities, all of 
them built around a raised acropolis 
which was covered with temples and 


were builders. 


pyramids. Forty cities have already 
been discovered in the jungles of Yuca- 
tan by archaeologists. A ruler’s estate has 
been found that covers five acres and is 
raised fifty feet above the ground. The 
main building is three hundred feet 
long, twenty-five feet high; there are 
20,000 cut stones on the facade alone. 
Today most Mayas live in ill-conceived, 
sub-standard housing. 

The Mayas invented the only original 
graphic system developed in the New 
World. They developed the concept of 
the zero, upon which all modern arith- 
metic is based, 500 vears before the 
Hindus arrived at the same truth. The 
discovery of the zero is acknowledged 
to be one of the outstanding intellectual 
achievements of all time. They devised 
a calendar that is more accurate than 
the one we use today. Their astronomer- 
priests could predict the movements of 
the heavenly bodies and the length of 
the seasons. 

They also produced strikingly origi- 
nal works of sculpture and wall paint- 
ings, adorned themselves with feather 
capes and jaguar-skin hoods, and de 
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signed jewelry and ceramics. For sport 
they played a game that apparently was 
acombination of everything that is most 
dificult in basketball, soccer, and foot- 
hall. In one city there were seven play- 
ing fields for this and other sports. One 
of the seven was a walled stadium 480 
feet long and 120 wide. But today the 
stadiums and ancient centers of learn- 
ing are empty. 

The Maya civilization lasted through 
two great empires for 1,100 years. Then 
in less time than the farmers had taken 
to burn it down, the jungle crept back 
around the cities, and the great temples 
sowly fell into piles of rubble. For years 
people have been asking two questions. 
Why is there nothing left but pictur- 
esque ruins? What happened to the 
Maya people? 

Dr. S. G. Morley, the dean of Maya 
archeologists, who has spent over thirty 
years in Yucatan, answers the first ques- 
tion in one word, “Corn.” Most of the 
food consumed by the Mayas—ancient 
and modern alike—is corn, a cereal grain 
for which the soil of Yucatan is ideally 
suited. The farmer merely clears a patch 
of forest and drops seed kernels into 
holes dug in the ground by a planting 
stick. Modern experts say that by using 
these same crude methods today, one 
man working only sixty days a year can 
support a family of five people on two 
and a half acres of cleared land. Thus 
the early Maya farmers were able to 
feed themselves and their spiritual and 
temporal rulers. 

These Mayans iived under a gruelling 
sort of socialism; one third of their prod- 
uce went to the priests, one third to the 
political leaders, and one third they 
kept for themselves. But the law of 
diminishing returns was their downfall. 
The yield was a third less annually, so 
the farmer was forced to burn and cut 
down the jungle in a new place almost 
every year. Nature wil] stand for that 
sort of thing just so long. Then she takes 
revenge and begins to grow her own 
crops of grasses and weeds. For all their 
brains and ingenuity, the priests had 
never thought of so simple a device as 
a plow. The poor farmers found that 
their machetes and _planting sticks were 
useless in a struggle with grass and 
weeds. The whole Maya civilization was 
swallowed up in a vast man-made sa- 
vanna. Then the forest took over again. 

But what happened to the Maya 
people? The remnant of the ancient 
Maya nobility named the last capital 
city they built Mani, which means “it is 
finished.” But it wasn’t finished. The 
priests and the nobles died out as a class, 
but the farmers and artisans remained. 
There are two million Mayas living 
today. There are 300,000 who speak the 
Maya language in Yucatan alone. 

From the famous pyramid in Chichen 
Itza, sacred city of the “New Empire,” 
oe can see the windmill on the com- 
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pound of the Bible Institute of the 
Southeast in the village of Xocenpich. 
It was from the head of the Bible Insti- 
tute, Dr. Theodore Finley, that the de- 
tailed answer to the question about the 
Mayas began to unfold. 

In this Bible school, 95 per cent of the 
ministers and lay workers of the Penin- 
sula have been trained during the thirtv- 
four years of its existence. Some of the 
students come from villages where only 
one year of schooling is given, and that 
in Spanish. The fact that after 400 years 
of domination by Spanish-speaking 
races, the Mayas still speak their own 
language gives a clue to what sort of 
people they are. To prepare men who 
have had so little schooling to be effec- 
tive workers is not easy. The first vear 
most of them are given basic work in 
reading and writing their own language 
as well as arithmetic and intensive Bible 
study. Later they study sermon prepara- 
tion and methods of evangelism for three 
vears and follow with a year of field 
work. 

Students spend hours in actual dirt- 
farming in the school farm and garden, 
as well as in learning theoretical meth- 
ods in the classroom. Mava life is still 
based on agriculture, and the village 
pastor must be prepared to help a 
farmer with his crops as well as his soul. 
Every week end the students go to those 
villages which have requested their help. 
They go on foot usually, two by two, 
each one carrying his mochila (knap- 
sack) containing a hammock, Bible, 
hymnbook, and gospels. Students have 
been stoned and beaten by anti-Protes- 
tant fanatics. The law says there is free- 
dom of religion in Mexico, but the police 
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Sr. Fernando Aguilar, at his small 
office in the Yucatan, directs a year- 
round drive against Mayan illiteracy. 


are few in remote at and powerless 
to control a mob. 

The Bible Institute is fast becoming 
a genuine community center for the vil- 
lages around Xocenpich. The students 
play a good game of ball, retaining the 
athletic prowess of their illustrious an- 
cestors, and often entertain village peo- 
ple with games and social evenings. A 
thousand well-wishers turned out for 
commencement last year, most of them 
walking to the school in the rain over 
impossible roads. 

The new clinic-dispensary, however, 
is the greatest attraction. The work is 
being carried on at present by the first 
Maya evangelicals to become registered 
nurses. They are doing a tremendous 
job, going into remote villages whenever 
a call comes, and teaching the students 
how to handle emergencies. Next year 
a young physician, Dr. Jose Estrella, will 
be coming. He graduates in June from 
the medical college of the University of 
Mexico. Because he was born in Xocen- 
pich, the people were so proud of him 
that they called him “Doctor” the day 
he entered medical school. 

In the era before the Spanish con- 
quest, Maya priests knew about giving 
quinine for “the fever,” and they some- 
times administered a foxglove (digi- 
talis) brew to patients. On open wounds 
they applied a combination of mud and 
mold that we “discovered” only re- 
cently and called penicillin. But Dr. 
Estrella has no illusions about rural 
practice in Mexico today. He dedicated 
his life to medical missionary work six 
vears ago, and knows that in the villages 
he will have to contend with supersti- 
tion, ignorance, and poverty. 

Another clue to the mystery of the 
Mava people comes in flowing Spanish 
from a Mava leader, Mr. Fernando 
Aguilar. Mr. Aguilar is a schoolteacher 
and a skilled artist, but his outstanding 
achievements are in the field of literacv. 
He has been executive secretary of the 
State Literacy Committee ever since 
Dr. Frank Laubach started the work in 
1943. He has drawn illustrations for the 
basic reading charts and prepared in- 
numerable posters designed to excite 
interest in literacy and Maya culture. 
He notes that during the past ten vears 
over 23,250 men and 5,000 women have 
been taught to read and write in his 
state. Classes are held in villages and 
towns all over the state, usually at night. 
with some thirty-five adults in each 
class. 

The Spanish conquerors recorded the 
date of their landing by the Julian cal- 
endar, which is not nearly as exact as the 
Gregorian which we use today. They 
had no idea that the Maya “savages” had 
a calendar that covered 374,000 vears 
and was the most accurate of them all. 
Discoveries such as these prompted Mr. 
Aguilar to organize a Maya cultural so- 
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A FAMOUS PEOPLE 
RISES FROM THE PAST 


ciety three years ago among the students 
of a Presbyterian school in Merida, the 
capital city of Yucatan. He teaches them 
the history of the two great Maya em- 
pires and their cultural achievements, 
then takes them on field trips. The chil- 
dren are thrilled when they realize what 
gifted and lovable people their ancestors 
were 

It has been said of Dr. Aguilar, “This 
schoolmaster is doing more than his an- 
cestors ever did. He’s teaching the com- 
mon people to read and write. The 
nobles and priests of ancient times 
scanned the heavens for signs and won- 
ders, but failed to see the needy human 
beings right at their feet.” 

Dr. Finley and others at the South- 
eastern Bible Institute get out a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin in the Maya language 
once a month. It is called U Jajil T’an 
(“The True Word”), and contains Sun- 
day-school lesson helps and material of 
great value to rural pastors and lay 
workers. They have prepared literacy 
workers’ manuals also and many books 
and pamphlets. The first Maya transla- 
tion of the New Testament is almost 
completed. The Reverend Ernest Math- 
ews and a group of trained linguists are 
working on it under the auspices of the 
General Assembly of the Mexican Pres- 
byterian Church and the American Bible 
Society. 

The necessity for getting the Bible 
into the language of the people becomes 
apparent when examples of gross ig- 
norance occur again and again. Maya 
villagers burn incense to the spirits of 
departed ancestors on the steps of a four- 
hundred-vear-old church, and a farmer 
offers a crude wooden 
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This house of prayer at the Presbyterian Bible Institute 
is new, but thousand-year-old paintings show similar huts. 
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cross to Christ and the rain god and “the 
jaguars in the land.” 

Christianity came to Yucatan in 1525 
when the great Spanish conquerors ar- 
rived, And in 1956 the first Maya trans- 
lation of the New Testament is still 
unfinished. 

The Reverend Fred Passler, the flying 
missionary with headquarters in Xocen- 
pich, tells a story that illustrates graph- 
ically the unmet need that exists. He 
and a friend flew to a remote jungle vil- 
lage. As was their custom, they first 
asked the mayor of the village for per- 
mission to hold a service in the central 
plaza. The mayor consented gladly and 
said he would see that every family was 
present. He kept his promise. The mis- 
sionaries not only read from the Bible 
and explained what they had read, but 
they had to do all the singing of the 
hymns, too, as this was the first evan- 
gelical service ever to be held in the 
village. The missionaries got tired after 
about four hours of this and announced 
that the meeting was over. No one 
moved. Then the mayor arose and said: 
“You must not stop vet. You said that 
this book is the word of God. You 
mustn’t close until you’ve explained 
everything in the book.” Needless to say, 
the service went on. 

When Hurricane Janet struck Yuca- 
tan so disastrously last vear, Mr. Passler 
and his Piper Super-Cub took part in the 
greatest airlift ever recorded in Latin 
America. More than 3,000 people were 
evacuated to safety from the flood- 
stricken capital of Quintana Roo, the 
territory adjoining Yucatan. 

“Since the hurricane,” Fred Passler 
savs, “I have flown 12,000 miles over 
the Yucatan jungle. More than 10,000 
people lost their homes, crops, and all 
possessions. Hundreds of people were 
killed. Miraculously most of our Chris- 


tian families escaped with their live 
but not much more. . . . 

“The Christian Rural Overseas Pro. 
gram (CROP) is sending 5,000 bushek 
of corn to tide people over until the ney 
planting. In one village the Christian; 
had built a lovely little chapel, comple. 
ing it by mortgaging the corn they & 
pected to harvest in six weeks’ time. Jug 
a few days before the chapel was to b 
dedicated, Hurricane Janet struck and 
completely demolished everything 
Imagine what the gift from CROP and 
One Great Hour of Sharing funds means 
to people like these. 

“In the capital of Quintana Roo, 
where 500 people lost their lives and 
only forty houses were left standing, we 
recently had the largest evangelical 
meeting ever held in the city. We have 
been able to purchase land for a church 
building right in the heart of the pro 
posed new capital. 

“Our Maya evangelists lost every. 
thing: their homes, household posses. 
sions, bicycles, books, even the clothing 
off their backs in some cases. Some fel 
ill from exposure, but all of them are re. 
maining in their places. Their loyalty 
and willingness to suffer with their 
people have given everyone in the area 
a new respect for the religion they pro 
fess.” 

Yucatan veterans have remarked that 
the airplane has done the impossible- 
it has conquered the jungle for the 
Mayas. But in the story of the great out- 
post of the Church of Christ in Mexico, 
the airplane takes its rightful place as 
only another instrument in the hands of 
God. The Mayas are rising again from 
the ruins of the past because Christian 
pastors, doctors. and teachers are going 
out to minister to their own people in 
the name of Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. 


The force of Hurricane Janet awes Yucatan pastor as he 
surveys destroyed chapel. The walls were two feet thick 
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Full Schedule Set for Church’s 
Annual Meeting, May 24-30 


IVE YEARS ago the General Assembly 
Pe for the church the ambitious 
membership goal of 3,000,000 by 1958. 
Last month the Department of Evan- 
gelism said that if the present rate of 
growth continues, the goal will be 
achieved. 

The reason for swelling church rolls 
is as uncomplicated as this: Presbyte- 
rians are learning how to invite their 
neighbors into the circle of faith and 
friendship that is the church. To instruct 
church members how to be most effec- 
tive in gairing new members, the De- 
partment of Evangelism has continued 
to supply assistance in the form of 
conferences, film strips, and printed 
material. 

This month, just prior to the opening 
of General Assembly, the Department 
will hold its customary two-day confer- 
ence. Commissioners will hear some of 
the foremost exponents of the Reformed 
faith tell of the meaning and progress of 
evangelism in churches in this country 
and abroad. 

Sessions wilt be held in Philadelphia's 
Broadwood Hotel beginning Tuesday 
morning, May 22. Among the outstand- 
ing speakers will be Moderator Paul S. 
Wright; Dr. Thomas Allan, pastor of St. 
George’s Church, Glasgow, Scotland; 
Dr. Alfonso Rodriguez, president of the 
Evangelical Seminary at Matanzas, 
Cuba; Dr. David H. C. Read, pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York; Dr. James I. McCord, dean 
of Austin (Texas) Theological Sem- 
inary; Dr. James R. Mutchmor of the 
Board of Evangelism of the United 
Church of Canada; and Dr. John Suther- 
land Bonnell, pastor of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York. 

On Wednesday evening, May 23, 
evangelist Billy Graham will address the 
first popular meeting of the Assembly, 
to be held in Convention Hall at 8 p.m. 
His topic will be “The Mission of the 
Church in a Confused World.” 

When the Assembly opens Thurs- 
day, May 24, perhaps the most important 
item of business is consideration of the 
Plan of Union with the United Presby- 
terian Church (P.L., April 28). A favor- 
able vote by the Assembly would submit 
the merger proposals to the presbyteries 
during the next year. 
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Possible union with the United Pres- 
byterians may affect other actions of the 
Assembly. The Committee on Regional 
Synods will recommend realigning boun- 
daries of small presbyteries and synods, 
principally in the Southwest and North- 
west. In view of a possible union, com- 
missioners may decide to postpone any 
decision on the recommendations until 
the question of a merger is decided. 

For commissioners, each day of the 
Assembly will be filled with reports to 
be considered, actions to be taken. First 
action is the election of the new Mod- 
erator, scheduled for the afternoon of 
May 24 (see next page). On Friday there 
will be reports by the Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Permanent Commis- 
sion on Interchurch Relations, and the 
first part of the repart of the General 
Council. 

On Saturday, the Building Funds 
Commission, the Presbyterian Founda- 


The General Assembly: 


tion, and the men’s and women’s organ- 
izations will report. Also on Saturday 
will be consideration of the church's 
1957 benevolence program. 

Monday’s docket includes reports by 
the Permanent Commission on Inter- 
church Relations, the Standing Commit- 
tee on Christian Education, the Joint 
Committee on Resettlement Services, 
and the Standing Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

The following day, commissioners 
will hear reports by the Standing Com- 
mittee on National Missions, the Stand- 
ing Committee on Evangelism, the 
Standing Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action. 

The final sessions on Wednesday in- 
clude reports of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Theological Education, the Com- 
mittee on Chaplains and Service Person- 
nel, and the Standing Committee on the 
Election of a Stated Clerk and Assistant 
Stated Clerk. The church’s Stated Clerk, 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, and the 
Assistant Stated Clerk, Dr. Henry Barra- 
clough, are eligible for new five-year 
terms. 


Church at Work and Worship 


N A single body, the General 
Assembly, are combined the 

church’s highest legislative, judicial, 
and administrative functions. The 
system of representative govern- 
ment of which the Assembly is a 
part is as old as Presbyterianism 
itself. Calvin established in Geneva 
a representative governing body of 
elders (Presbuteroi), and it is from 
this word that the Presbyterian 
Church received its name. 

Thirty-five commissioners came 
to the first General Assembly in the 
United States, held in Philadelphia 
on May 21, 1789. They represented 
410 churches in sixteen presbyteries. 
The commissioners’ first official act 
was to express their pleasure at the 
recent inauguration of President 
George Washington. 

In the 167 years that have elapsed, 
the General Assembly has continued 
to meet annually to study the 
church’s progress and plan its fu- 


ture. As a legislature, the Assembly 
takes action on “overtures” or pro- 
posals submitted to it by presby- 
teries. Also, the Assembly may ini- 
tiate action of its own. When the 
Assembly sits as a court, it considers 
opinions prepared by the Permanent 
Judicial Commission. The prelimi- 
nary judgments and any dissenting 
opinions are read to the Assembly, 
which then votes on the case. 

In its administrative capacity, the 
Assembly reviews the records of the 
synods, Boards, and agencies. 

General Assembly is also the 
church at worship. All meetings are 
opened with “prayer and praise”; at 
mid-morning, a worship service is 
the “order of the day.” Perhaps no 
experience is more meaningful for 
the some 900 commissioners than 
their participation in the service of 
Holy Communion which immedi- 
ately precedes the Assembly’s 
opening legislative session. 








Two Candidates Are 


Endorsed for Moderator 


On Thursday afternoon, May 24, the commissioners to General Assembly 
will elect a leader for their stay in Philadelphia and for the coming year. 
This leader—known as Moderator of the General Assembly—must be a com- 
missioner and can either be endorsed by a presbytery before the Assembly 


meeting or nominated from the floor. 


This year two candidates have been so far endorsed by their presbyteries 
for the post of Moderator—a pastor from Washington, D.C., and a layman 
from Maryville, Tennessee. One proposed candidate, a pastor from New York, 
N. Y., has withdrawn his name from consideration (see page 23). 

The candidates are Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, forty-nine, pastor of the 
National Presbyterian Church, Washington; and David W. Proffitt, sixty-four, 
ruling elder of the New Providence Presbyterian Church, Maryville. Both 
men have long records of Christian service on national and local levels. Both 
served together on the Assembly’s Committee on Call to Mission and Unity 
Emphasis, and both are members of the board of directors, Maryville College. 


Edward L. R. Elson 
Pennsylvania-born Edward L. R. El- 


son, son of a railroad engineer has 
served his church with distinction on the 
West Coast, in the chaplaincy, and in 
the nation’s capital. 

Educated at Clairton High School, 
Clairton, Pennsylvania; Asbury College, 
Kentucky; and the Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Edward 
Elson was ordained by the Presbytery 
of Los Angeles in 1930. 

He was assistant minister of First 
Church, Santa Monica, California, for 
two years, and then was called as min- 
ister of the La Jolla Presbyterian Church, 
where he served for ten years. 

A chaplain in the U.S. Army Reserve 
since 1930, he went on active duty in 
Europe from 1941 to 1946. In 1946 he 
was named western regional director of 
the Restoration Fund drive and later 
that year was called to be pastor of the 
National Church. 

As pastor of National Church, Dr. 
Elson has guided this famous congrega- 
tion to a position of great strength, broad 
service, and large influence throughout 
the capital and nation. During his almost 
ten vears of service in Washington, more 
than 1,300 new members and more than 
$1,370,000 in support have been re- 
ceived by the church. 

In local and area service, Dr. Elson 
has been president of the San Diego 
Ministerial Association; moderator of 
the Presbytery of Los Angeles; president 
for two terms of the Washington Feder- 
ation of Churches; and chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Life in the na- 
tion's capital. 

He has served as a member of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance; delegate 
to the organizing meeting, National 
Council of Churches; and member of 
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Edward L. R. Elson 


the Board of Pensions. He is on the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Long Range Planning 
Committee and Special Committee on 
Chaplains and Service Personnel, and 
has been elected a commissioner to As- 
semblies four times. In 1951, he was 
chairman of the special committee which 
recommended a successor to the late 
Dr. William Barrow Pugh as Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly. 

As a leader in work with the armed 
forces, Dr. Elson has conducted several 
postwar retreats and preaching missions 
for the armed forces in Europe. He is a 
Presbyterian U.S.A. representative on 


——, 


the General Commission on Chaplain 
and civilian consultant to the Chaplaiy 
Board, Department of Defense. He has 
served as national chaplain of the Dis 
abled American Veterans; chaplaiy 
Washington chapter, Military Order of 
World Wars; and acting chaplain of the 
F.B.I. Academy. 

In 1951, Doubleday published his 
book One Moment with God. His latey 
volume, America’s Spiritual Recovery, 
(Revell; 1954) last year won a Freedoms 
Foundation honor-medal award, In 1954 
he was designated “Clergy-Churchmay 
of the Year” by the Washington Pil 
grimage of American Churchmen. He 
has received honorary degrees from eight 
colleges and universities. 

Married to the former Helen Chittick 
of California, Dr. Elson is the father of 
four: Eleanor, seventeen; Beverly, fif- 
teen; Mary Faith, nine; and David, six 


David Wilson Proffitt 


Farm-born David Wilson Proffitt 
thirty-five years has devoted to the work 
of the church the energy, talents, andl 
warmheartedness that have made him#@ 
successful merchant. 

Within a year after he opened the first 
of his five stores in Tennessee, he 
called to his first major church task= 
Sunday church-school superintendent 
New Providence Presbyterian Church 
Maryville. In that church he had be 
baptized as an infant, and there he 
now a ruling elder. In the years sing 
1920 he has also been chairman of th 
board of deacons, chairman of the 
nance committee for the erection of I 
church’s new edifice, and chairman 
the church’s New Providence long-ranj 
planning committee. 

His work in the evangelistic outrea 
of his congregation has been consiste 
and outstanding. He has brought mat 
people to the church. On one Sunday 
morning twenty-two new members we 
welcomed to the congregation as a result 
of his personal efforts. 

Mr. Proffitt’s devotion to the work of 
his home church has led him into fields 
of service in the Presbyterian Church 
nationally. He has exercised a substantial 
influence in the development of the lay- 
men’s movement. In successive years he 
was elected area vice-president, seniot 
vice-president, and president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
He is widely known as a speaker at at- 
nual meetings of the NCPM and at many 
laymen’s meetings. 

Mr. Proffitt has served as chairman 
of the General Assembly’s Committee on 
the Call to Mission and Unity Emphasis 
and of the Assembly Standing Commit 
tee on Foreign Missions. He has been 4 
member of the Special Committee on 
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Charities; and a member of the Ten- 
nessee Selective Service Appeals Board. 


_ Mrs. D. W. (Gray) Proffitt, like her 
* husband, has faithfully served the 
$! church. She is also a ruling elder in New 
a Providence Presbyterian Church. She 
pe. has been president of the Mid-South 
oa Synodical Society and charter member 
al of the executive committee of the Na- 
* Btional Council of Presbyterian Women’s 
ia Organizations. She serves the Presby- 
a terian ( hurch U.S.A. as a member of its 
oa iat of Christian Education and _ its 
- aan on Evangelism. Mr. and 
ai Mrs, Proffitt have four children and six 
grandchildren, 
on 
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Proposed Candidate 
Withdraws His Name 


Dr. James H. Robinson, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of the Master in 
New York, New York, has withdrawn 
his name from active consideration as a 
candidate for Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 

In January, the Presbytery of Hudson, 
New York, passed a resolution favoring 
Dr. Robinson’s candidacy for Moderator. 
The New York pastor, in reply to in- 
quiries about this resolution, said: “It 
was very thoughtful of the brethren in 
the Hudson Presbytery to have officially 
adopted a resolution in my support for 
the Moderatorship, especially since I do 
not belong to that presbytery, and they 
had had no word that the New York 
Presbytery would take a similar action. 

“I appreciate deeply this interest, but 
I would not like to be considered at this 
time. I have taken this decision in consul- 
tation with our General Presbyter and a 
number of my friends in the church. 

“In addition, we at the Church of the 
Master are in the midst of initiating a 
tremendous building program which in- 
cludes the demolition of our present 
plant, the acquisition of new property, 
and the building of much larger facil- 
ities.” 


Protestant Campus 
Groups Plan Merger 


Leaders of college student organiza- 
tions from four Protestant 
nations met recently with their adult 
advisers to draw up tentative plans for 
union. The proposed merger involves 
some 300,000 students presently affili- 
ated with campus groups of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., Congregational 
Christian Churches, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, and Disciples of Christ. 
The Congregational and Evangelical and 
Reformed groups already have joined to- 
gether to form the United Student Fel- 
lowship. 

A declaration unanimously adopted 
by the student leaders said: 

“We affirm that in the Church of 
Christ we are members of one body, and 
we are called to the union of our cam- 
pus Christian movements as a more ade- 
quate expression of our unity in the 
church to proclaim the gospel in campus 
and community life... .” 

The basis of union will be studied by 
local campus associations of the four fel- 
lowships during the 1956-57 academic 
vear. The plan will be submitted to offi- 
cial boards of the respective denomina- 
tions about 1958. Proponents of the 
merger seek to form a United Student 
Christian Association “wherever 
sible” on campuses with less than 1,000 


pos- 


denomi- 


students. Merger of existing groups on 
campuses of from 1,000 to 4,000 stu- 
dents was suggested, and a united min- 
istry for campuses that now have no 
church groups. 

For campuses of more than 4,000 stu- 
dents, the leaders agreed that “at present 
we would continue our existing groups 
but would take steps to grow together 
in unity and improve the ministry.” 


South Africans 
Defend Apartheid 


South Africans who favor their coun- 
try’s apartheid, or segregation, policies 
last month spoke in their defense. At the 
same time the government, angered by 
remarks of critical visitors, initiated leg- 
islation that would grant wide powers to 
deport aliens. 

Criticisms by United Nations commit- 
tees and foreign visitors have made 
white South Africans particularly sensi- 
tive. Said the Moderator of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, the Reverend C. B. 
Brink: “Apartheid . . . has been a fea- 
ture of South African society for three 
hundred years. During all this time the 
measure of separation between the races 
was determined more by social and eco- 
nomic conditions than by fixed and de- 
liberate policv. Apartheid between races 
has become a way of life in this countrv. 

“In 1857 the Dutch Reformed 
Churches decided to organize separate 
parishes for their nonwhite members. 
This led to the establishment of autono- 
mous churches for the Bantus ( Negroes ) 
and Coloreds (mixed bloods) through- 
out the country. . The church has 
no objection against the Bantu Educa- 
tion law on religious or educational 
grounds and considers this law, if prop- 
erly administered, a great step forward 
in the advancement of the nonwhite sec- 
tion of the population.” 

It was the application of this law that 
caused Anglicans and others to close 
their mission schools, which had been 
receiving federal assistance. The pro- 
posed curriculum, said the protesting 
churchmen, would only educate the Af- 
ricans for a life of continued servitude. 

Dr. T. E. Donges, South African min- 
ister of the interior, said he intends to 
act against persons who might go abroad 
and call in help from outside to buttress 
their minority standpoint on a purely 
South African issue. Father Trevor Hud- 
dleston (see page 11) and Alan Paton, 
both of whom are South Africans, are 
among those whose actions Dr. Donges 
deprecated most strongly. 

Meanwhile, Father Huddleston re- 
turned to England from a trip to the 
United States, where he spoke exten- 
sively on the racial situation in South 
Africa. 
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Colombian Protestants survey charred ruins of chapel burned by a group of 
fanatics on Dec. 13, 1955. This act of violence, inspired by a priest, is 
one of the most recent in a seven-year period of pressure and persecution. 


THE CHURCH IN COLOMBIA: 
Island of Faith 


One hundred years ago, a Presbyte- _ brutal aspects of anti-Protestant violence 
rian minister from the U.S. went to the — since 1948: the destruction of forty-six 
Republic of Colombia (then called New churches, the closing of 181 primary 
Granada) to preach the gospel at the re- schools, and the death or serious injury 
quest of a group of Colombian citizens. of at least forty-four Colombian Protes- 
This summer the much harrassed Protes- tants. Many people are informed of the 
tants of Colombia will join together to recent, more subtle, but “methodical 
celebrate the centennial of organized campaign” against Protestantism “openly 
Protestantism in their nation. Their directed by the Roman Catholic clergy 
hopes are high for this anniversary, but and abetted by the government,” as Tad 
governmental and Roman Church pres- Szule of the New York Times has de- 
sure may ¢ urtail some of the events the _ scribed it. 
churches have planned. On the eve of Yet I fear that, because they are so 
this centennial, here is a special report well informed, people are apt to get a 
on the church in Colombia by Presbyte- rather dismal picture of our Colombian 
rian Alvin Schutmaat, now on leave as_ Evangelical community. There are about 
director of the church’s Colegio Ameri- 40,000 Evangelicals, counting commu- 
cano in Bogota, the capital of Colombia. nicants and their children. There are 
Dr. Schutmaat’s article is used by per- another 50,000 who attend Protestant 
mission of McCormick Speaking. worship and Bible classes. The Protes- 

—THE EDITORS tant community today is largely urban, 
for the countryside and small villages 
are no longer safe for Protestants. Never- 

HEN we missionaries from Colom- _ theless, it is a happy, attractive commu- 
bia speak in our home churches to- __ nity. 
day, we generally find that people are If you could visit a Protestant congre- 
well informed about our problems. Al- gation some Sunday morning, you would 
most everyone has heard of the more _ find the most enthusiastic group of Chris- 
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tians imaginable. There are people of 
classes worshiping together, but they 
jority are of the middle and k 

classes. Some are third or fourth gene, 
tion Protestants. Some are new Evang 
icals, converts from that great mass 
unchurched and _ religiously _ illite 

people whom the Roman _hierard 
claims as its own but is unable to ng 
ish with the Bread of Life. 

There are congregations of all king 
Some are nearly a hundred years 9 
Some were organized a month a 
There are Lutherans, Baptists, Presb 
terians, and Pentecostals; yet, besidg 
their faith, they all have at least ty 
things in common: They all have 
warmly evangelical spirit, and they 
all growing. 

Last January the Colombian ambasy 
dor in Washington made the followig 
press statement: “It is the regrettab 
truth,” he said, “that the great majorij 
of Colombian pastors dedicate then 
selves to proselytism.” That is an unde 
statement. It is, rather, the gloric 
truth that the great majority of Colon 
bian Evangelicals—laymen as well 
pastors—dedicate themselves to person 
evangelistic outreach. 

Four years ago the Colombian goven 
ment attempted to define religious li 
erty for Colombians. Protestants, sai 
the minister of government, must cam 
on their activities “behind closed doors 
Colombians commented, with their keer 
sense of humor, that the ruling was abil 
impractical for a hot tropical country. 
But the ruling caused no great conster 
nation among Protestants, for they know 
that some of their best evangelistic worl 
is done in their homes. 

There is nothing furtive or “subver 
sive” about it. Colombian Evangelicak 
talk to their friends about their faith a 
spontaneously as they talk of their bus- 
ness or their hobbies. Friends who pay 
a social call at an Evangelical home oftes 
remain for family devotions, and a link 
is established. Evangelicals are not é 
community set apart. They share the joys 
and suffering of their non-Evangelicdl 
friends and relatives, and at the prope 
moment a word of Evangelical comfor. 
encouragement, or praise is given. Thu 
the gospel reaches out in a natural, he 
man way, and it is accepted joyfully. 

In Colombia there are no Protestanl 
radio programs. There are no loud 
speakers, no preaching in public squares, 
no public distribution of tracts, no mas 
meetings, no public announcements @ 
any kind. Evangelicals who stil] remain 
in the small towns or country areas must 
be very careful what they say and do. 
But in the cities they are free to give ou! 
Evangelical literature to their friend 
and acquaintances. Bibles and Protestatt 
books may still be imported. Evangelistic 
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Ople of MMampaigns are held in the city churches, 
ut the millind new people are invited by word of 
nd _ lowdiimouth. Evangelicals invite their friends 
th genewmo youth camps and spiritual retreats; 
: Evangillimany find the company of Evangelical 
t mags beople irresistible. 
illite There are hundreds of unchurched 
hierardpeople who hear the gospel gladly and 
e to nowllivho seek out the Protestant pastor for 
piritual guidance. The civil war, which 
all kindlllivent on in the Colombian backlands for 
years offfbix years and which: still continues in re- 
nth agilimote areas, created a spiritual hunger 
, Preshiiiivhich only the Christian gospel can sat- 
, besidlimsfy. Hundreds of thousands of people 
least ave been uprooted during the civil 


trife, and many have found their way 
o the larger towns and cities. In this 
hifting population there are unrest, and 
nsecurity, and a vague longing for a per- 
sonal religious faith. Evangelical congre- 
ations are trying in a quiet wav to meet 
hat need. 

Will they be allowed to carry on this 
nodest and inconspicuous program of 
vangelization? Church and government 
hostility have increased in recent months. 
No permits are granted for the building 
Mof churches, even to replace buildings 
that are no longer adequate. No new 
missionaries have been allowed to enter 
‘olombia for the past two years. The 
four large Presbyterian schools have 
been under great pressure. 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy has 
tremendous political power in Colombia. 
While rival political groups have been 
struggling for power, the church has 
strengthened its hold on political and 
social institutions. That is why no gov- 
ernment authority, from the president on 
down to the small-town mavor, dares to 
oppose the church. 

The hierarchy is waging a_ losing 
battle. Colombia cannot be isolated from 
the rest of the world. The gospel penc- 
trates Colombia in the most unexpected 
ways. Few Colombian bookstores would 
dare to sell a book describing North 
American Protestantism; nevertheless, 
the beautiful Christmas edition of Life, 
with its fascinating story of American 
Christianity, was a sellout on Colombian 
newsstands. No European theologian 
such as Barth or Brunner would be al- 
lowed to address the students and intel- 
lectuals of Bogota. Yet the great French 
humanist, Marcel Bataillon, who is nei- 
ther a Catholic nor a Protestant, gave a 
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juares, @ series of lectures on Erasmus which were 
» mas filled with a profoundly evangelical 
nts of spirit. The public was captivated, and 
emait @ many left asking, “Do you suppose he is 
; must a Protestant?” 

id do Yet even if Colombia could be cut off 
ye out @ completely from the outside world, we 





iends @ Would have no fear, The Evangelical 
estan Church, 100 years old this vear, is in Co- 
olistic H lombia to stay. 






—ALVIN L. SCHUTMAAT 
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Presbyterian Criticises 
DAR Immigration Stand 


A twenty-nine-year-old mother, Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school teacher, and 
Daughter of the American Revolution 
last month took the floor of the DAR’s 
65th Continental Congress to startle the 
tradition-bound organization. Mrs. 
Franklin Peabody, of Glens Falls, New 
York, came to a microphone to challenge 
the DAR on its “blanket support” of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. She 
spoke in opposition to passage of a reso- 
lution supporting the act in toto. 

In a carefully worded statement, Mrs. 
Peabody said she felt the DAR should 
not go on record year after year in “blind 
support of a highly complex law which 
contains among its many restrictive fea- 
tures the illogical national-origins quota 
system. [The system] is patently ab- 
surd: assigning superiority on the basis 
of geographical area of birth rather than 





DAR Delegate Peabody 


that of individual worth and merit. . . . 
“The assignment of quotas in accord- 
ance with the law is laughable when it 


is recognized that the tiny principality of | ‘ 


Monaco has the same allowance for 
quota immigrants to the United States as 
India; the quota for each is 100.” 

Concluding her remarks, the youthful 
delegate urged the DAR to make a care- 
ful study of the “good features and in- 
herent faults” of the immigration act and 
to arrive at a “sounder policy in the 
future.” 

Mrs. Cyrus Martin, of Chattanooga, 
a former DAR national officer, said she 
was in agreement with authorities “who 
feel the United States can assimilate 
only a certain number of varying ele- 
ments at one time. There are too many 
people trying to get into this country 
now who have questionable purposes 
and are trying to change our way of 
life.” 

There was applause for Mrs. Martin’s 
statement; and when the resolution was 
put to a vote, there was overwhelming 
approval. 
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The Witherspoon Building: 


~ Less than two weeks, hundreds of 

Presbyterians will be pouring into 
Pennsylvania's eastern metropolis for the 
church’s 168th General Assembly. And 
it is a certainty that most of these com- 
missioners and visitors will either visit 
or inquire about Philadelphia’s Wither- 
spoon Building—permanent “home” of 
the Assembly. 

Like a dignified elder statesman, the 
Witherspoon Building today stands 
quietly in the center of the city. Dressed 
in graying Victorian elegance and over- 
shadowed by countless younger edifices 
nearby, it nevertheless creates a feeling 
of solidarity and confidence in those 
who know it well. 

Inside the Renaissance-style exterior 
of this eleven-story building more than 
five hundred men and women work for 
the Presbyterian Church in the Office 
of the General Assembly, the Boards of 
Christian Education and Pensions, the 
Presbyterian Historical Society, and 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 

Besides native-born Americans of all 
races, the personnel includes new citi- 
zens who have come from such countries 
as Austria, England, Estonia, France, 
Hungary, Ireland, Japan, Latvia, Li- 
beria, Scotland, Sweden, and the 
Ukraine. 

The building itself dates back to 
1896, when it was something of a sensa- 
tion as Philadelphia’s first “skyscraper.” 
Materials and construction of this amaz- 
ing new structure were declared to be of 
the “highest class.” The frame was of 
steel; the first-floor walls were faced 
with polished granite; and the cost to the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work was a million dol- 
lars. Today the building is owned by 
that Board’s successor, the Board of 
Christian Education. 

Witherspoon architect Joseph M. 
Huston made the sculpture and orna- 
mentation on the building’s exterior por- 
tray a short course in Bible, church, and 
American history. The only problem 
today is that one must be a pigeon or 
steeplejack to admire the full effect of 
Mr. Huston’s artistry. 

The Witherspoon Building ornamen- 
tation faces on three famous, old city 
streets—Walnut, Juniper, and Sansom. 
Probably the best place to see most of 
this work is the south side of Walnut 
Street. Here one can pick out symbols 
and seals of Christianity and of the Pres- 
byterian Church in particular. Dr. Henry 
C. McCook furnished the designs for 
these plaques, which include the Seal of 
the General Assembly. 

The building was named for the 
Reverend Dr. John Witherspoon, first 
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‘“‘Home”’ of the Assembly 


High above Walnut Street are the statues of Caldwell, Witherspoon, and Whitman. 


Moderator of the General Assembly, 
member of the Continental Congress, 
and only clergyman to sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence. A nine-foot statue 
of the church’s most eminent early divine 
—robed and with head bowed—is placed 
at the apex of the portal above the Wal- 
nut Street entrance. Above the same en- 
trance, but at a lower level, stand James 
Caldwell, Revolutionary War patriot, 
and Dr. Marcus Whitman, pioneer mis- 
sionary in the Northwest. 

Just below John Witherspoon’s statue 
are a Westminster Book Store and the 
entrance to the old auditorium. This 
room, now rarely used, once served as 
a lecture hall for such men as Admirals 
Robert E. Peary and Richard E. Byrd, 
and fellow explorer Wilfred T. Grenfell. 

On the eighth floor stands the figure 
of Moses—ten feet, six inches tall—with 
the tablets containing the Ten Com- 
mandments resting against his knees. 
The prophetess Deborah, with arm out- 
stretched, graces the corner of Walnut 
and Juniper Streets; and the prophetess 
Huldah, with both arms raised, over- 
looks the corner of Juniper and Sansom 
Streets. Other figures include Samuel, 
Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
and John the Baptist. 


Around the corner from Walnut Street 
is the building’s main entrance o 
Juniper. This is surmounted by three 
statues—Francis Makemie, seventeenth 
century pioneer from Ireland; Samuel 
Davies, onetime president of the College 
of New Jersey; and John Macmillan, 
early American theologian. These por 
trait statues were modeled by A. Stirling 
Calder of New York. The prophets were 
modeled in terra cotta by Philadelphia 
sculptors Samuel Murray and Thomas 
Eakins. 

During the past six years many repails 
and improvements have been made in 
the church’s Philadelphia headquarters. 
New lighting and flooring have been it- 
stalled, and the interior has been com- 
pletely repainted. Even the ancient iron- 
grillwork “bird cage” elevators were te 
placed with the automatic variety 4 
few years ago. 

Visitors and commissioners to the 
General Assembly*who visit this chureh 
nerve-center should also note the 
bronze admonition inside the Walnut 
Street entrance: Nisi Dominus aedifica- 
verit domum, in vanum laboraverunt qu 
aedificant eam (“Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that 
build it”). , 
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eas Church Leaders 
bur Eastern U.S. 


Church leaders from sixteen nations 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are 
ing the eastern United States this 
mth as guests of the Board of Foreign 
jissions. 

Purpose of the seventeen-day trip is 
provide the churchmen with _first- 
d knowledge of many phases of 
merican life, thus enabling them to 
hderstand better the status of the 
urch in this country. 

Included on the itinerary are visits to 
Ford auto-assembly plant in Buffalo, 
sal mine and steel mill in Pittsburgh, 
dan atomic reactor at Pennsylvania 
ate University. In addition, the tour- 
g churchmen will have an opportunity 
talk with members of a number of 
urches as well as faculty and students 
Presbyterian colleges and seminaries. 
Prior to the trip, the churchmen from 
rseas spent two weeks at Lake 
ohonk, New York, where they planned 
r the future growth of the churches 
their homelands. 























audi Arabia Charged 

ith Religious Bias 

The country of Saudi Arabia has been 
arged with religious discrimination 
ainst United States citizens on several 
punts. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler of New 
ork charged recently that the United 
tates Air Force is abandoning American 
rinciples of religious freedom by re- 















Street na ‘. 
e on @icting the activities of its chaplains 
three MP Saudi Arabia in deference to Moslem 





rejudices. 
In a speech on the House floor, the 
ew York lawmaker said that at Dharan 
ir Force Base “American chaplains do 
ot wear crosses signifving their rank 
s chaplains,” and 
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mission to the base.” 
This was confirmed here by Dr. 
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ral Commission on Chaplains, an inter- 
fenominational Protestant agency. Dr. 
weeger said that on a recent visit to 
Dharan, two Catholic priests who were 
vith him “donned open-necked sport 
hirts and civilian clothes.” He said that 
haplains do not wear insignia, and 
vorship services are conducted behind 
xked doors. 

Last month, Dr. Glenn Archer, execu 
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the Mve Secretary of Protestants and Other 
Inut #™Mericans United for Separation of 
fica- hurch and State, asked that the United 
gui BPtes stop the religious discrimination 
uild H84nst its citizens in Saudi Arabia or 





msider giving up its lease on the 
Dharan Air Force Base. 
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“Catholic officials, | 
the interest of their personal safety, | 
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To the Baldwin Model 5, for more than 8 years the most wanted of all electronic 
organs for church use, Baldwin now adds outstanding new features, creating 
a comprehensive new instrument, the Baldwin Model 5A. 
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ave been obliged to defrock when on | 


larion J. Creeger, director of the Gen- | 
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tional, liberal arts and pre-professional courses 
_done nm Stanley Harker. President 
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B.S. in ‘Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Med 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year prog 
combining arts and engineering. School of Inte 
tional Affairs. Ralph Cooper *ivichison, Pres, 





. WOMEN’S COLLEGES 











IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, 
home of the Alamo. Near Mexico, 


TRINITY 
Gulf Coast. famous Texas 
of TEXAS ranches. A bilingual city. De- 


lightful climate. Coeducational. Fully accredited. Six 
degrees, through master's. Small classes. ROTC. In- 
tercollegiate athletics. ‘‘America’s most modern uni- 
versity campus.’ 
James Woodin Laurie, President 
Trinity University, San Antonio 12, Texas 


BEAVER COLLEGE _"iytztea 

Liberal 
and professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and BFA 
degrees. Strong academic program. Career counsel. 
ing. Christian environment. 70-acre suburban ¢ 
pus twenty minutes em Philadelphia. Write Admis 
sions Office, Box P, 








LINDENWOOD. ‘COLLEGE 


A well established, well equipped, and national 
known four year Presbyterian College for wome: 
Founded 1827. For catalog and jatermatien 


(suburb of St. Louis). 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. Ss. 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, President, Greeneville, 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts Collex 

A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 14 majors includ 
—S, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nw 
school education. Competitive ‘oN on 
Mary Baldwin College. Dept. 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching, business, professions, 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 

i Office, University of Dubuque. Dubuque. ta. 





a a Write: Box 10. Admissions Office, 
of K Ne, Ky. 
FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 

COF COE’S campus is nationally known. 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year programs 

for grade school teaching. 4-year 

for high school. 5-year special certificates in music, 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Libera! 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
ndent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
raining for professions: engineering. law. medicine, 
ministry, science and teaching. Write Director of 
Coeducational Presbyterian, Four years Liberal Arts. 
Air Force R.O.T.C. Business, engineering, teacher 
education Pre-professional courses Emphasizes 
scholarship. Christian ideals. Beautiful campus in 


Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
Arts College 
Director of COE COLLEGE 
_Admissions, College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
mts. Accredited. David K. Allen, Pres., Etkins, W. Va. 


Puts ——" 


WESTERN COLLEGE i <= 
FOR WOMEN 22! international educati 


friendly association with st 
dents and Spout from many lands, preparation 
today’s world. degree. Fully accredited. 
Herr 8. a Pr Box PR, Oxford, 

















grass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC., TEACHER 
Ww R I T E Admissions Cedar Rapids, lowc 
“COLLEGE OF WOOSTER ®resty- 
‘DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
Christian college completing 80 


A coeducational 


YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of | 


WRITE 


bigher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING, MEDI- 
CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other vocations 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip- 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


L Largest Presbyterian- 

affiliated university, 

7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown; bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

° fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 

Director of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


WILSON COLLEGE For women. 42 


Libera! Arts 

Sciences. High standards. Presbyterian. Individual 
ized programs. Ratio 1-7. Career counseling. B 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarshi 

Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established lished 16 
Catalog. Wilson College, Box L. Cham 





BOYS’ ee 











Ie . “s Founded 1893. A 
UI SALA COLLEGE Lutheran Church Col- 
lege. Insuburban environment, fifteen miles from New 
York City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science, 
pre-professional training, teacher education. business 
administration, nursing education. Write: Director of 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. 3. 





‘HANOVER COLLEGE yo ny 


Superior in beauty of location, new buildings, hous- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $650 
a year to the value for which each student pays. 
First qualified applicants admitted. 280 women, 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for Boys. Established 184 
Grades 7-12. Small Classes. Careful College Prepaw 
tion. Wide choice of Sports and Activities. 
teachers with a Sincere Interest in Boys. Web 
equipped Campus in Northwestern New Jersey, 1 
Delaware Water Gap. For Catalogue Address 
James Howard, Head , Box 75, Blairstown, New 














420 men 

HASTINGS COLLEGE Fully, accredites. 
Enrollment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, the ministry. teaching. Annual 
cost $875. New fine arts building and science hall 
Write President Dale D. Weich, Hastings College, 
Mastings, Nebraska. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , Fou"¢ee 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited. Arts, sciences, pre-m pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre-ministerial, and other pre- professions. 
“The Friendly College."’ noted for community serv- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. 


CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edw 


cates the whole yy = agg mentally. morall. 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prep 
for college, tife or business. 120th or of characte! 
| yg My charges eitee.e 








PEDDIE a 


-_ endowed school. Boys thorough! 
pared 
Fully accredit 


for college and for li 
Grades 6-12. Individual guidance 
Remedial reading: public speaking required. 
ae All sports, golf, swimming. 280 acres 0 
J. Turnpike. Summer session. 9ist year. Ca 
4 Carrol O. Morong, Box 5-S, Hightstown, ¥. 








i : » yey Coeducational 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE = ,,0osi7sSiwous 
Highest accreditation. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry. so- 
cial service, teaching and many other professions 
Moderate costs. Beautiful dormitories. Write: Direc- 
tor of Admissions, Box 326, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


WHITWORTH COLLEGE *2¢e4 


Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professiona! 
training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus 
Friendly atmosphere. Vital Christian atmosphere 
Boasenstie tuition rates| Write today! Frank F. 
arren, P Washi 





GIRLS‘ PREPARATORY 








CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOO 


Girls, grades 5-12. MSA accredited. College pre’ 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l, Smal! classes. 
ance. 300-acre campus. modern stone ote 
urban Phila. Sports, Riding, Gym. Est. talot 
Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown ine re 39, Pe 


Sys 











“JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business, teach ing. music, nursing, social 
sciences; pre-medical, pre-law, etc. Annual cost for 
board, room, tuition and fees $815. Write Pr: nat 
Edwin H. Rian, Jamestown, North Dakota. 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship, low expenses, positive Christian training. 
Extensive student-hel program. Write 

Raiph Waldo Licyd, x B, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Jopstions! 


ACADE MY grpParasery for grades 9 through 
oe f-help program makes tui- 

tion, room, and board only $25 a month. Christian 

ideals, Presbyterian. Individual attention. 


T. Henry Jablonski, Pres., W Tenn. 





SCHOOLS OF NURSING 











WEST NOTTINGHAM = Presbyterian. 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12. Post-graduate. Excel- 
lent college preparation. One omens plan r-' study. 
Remedial work. Music, drama, art, sports, golf, hob- 
bies. 80-acre campus Midway Phila. PBaltoe ‘Catalog. 
C. W. Biaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





PRESBYTERFAN HOSPITAL : 
SCHOOL OF NURSING °2,x0'°% 


accredited. Founded 1903 in Chicago's ein F ost 
Medical Center. Apply now for Sept. 1956. 
ar, 1743 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12. 


PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING Phitadelpnie 


Nationally accredited program. Christian atmosp 
and tradition of fine nursing. Sept. class 1 
forming. Write re Cou or catalog. 








PRESBYTERIAN LI 


5 


rr 


May 


> Prepan 
ies. Mey 
‘s. Well 
rsey, Med 
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BB COME HOME, WE WANT YOU?-For- 
mer refugee clergymen are now feeling once more 
the hot breath of Communist tyranny down their 
necks. Communist propagandists have reached 
these churchmen in their new homes—often de- 
spite changed names—and are pressuring the 
pastors to return to their fatherlands and be for- 
given. The old argument of “Come back, and we 
won't harm your relatives” is being used. @ Al- 
though no pastors as yet have been interested in 
this offer, five young Russian sailors who received 
asylum in the United States did go back to Russia 
last month. These men, all of whom had been liv- 
ing in New York under the sponsorship of Church 
World Service, were evidently subjected to the 
severest kind of secret pressure. The Church 
World Service representative was denied admis- 
sion to the hearing which gave the sailors their 
release. “Very fancy coercion methods must have 
been used,” the CWS official commented. All five 
appeared extremely happy in America. 





© FOCUS—An Argentine publication recently 


said that U.S. officials in Spain are telling U.S. 
Protestants in that country to leave Spanish Evan- 
gelicals alone. The Spanish government wasn't 
particularly happy about all the adverse publicity 
their country received when the nation’s only 
Protestant seminary was closed down. Most of 
the publicity came from the United States. And 
were still trying to get those military bases built 
on Spanish soil. 


MH STILL A WAYS TO GO-The religious 
“boom” may have some justification, after all. To- 
day there are relatively fewer persons in the 
United States without religious affiliation than at 
any other time in our history. A National Council 
of Churches survey released recently showed that 
while our population had increased by 44,367,000 
between 1926 and 1954, the number of unaffili- 
ated rose by just 1,450,000 in those years. The 
largest number of unaffiliated people was _re- 
ported in 1940 (67,200,000) in a population of 
132,122,000. By 1954, the number of unaffiliated 
had declined to 64,200,000 out of 161,762,000 pop- 
ulation. The largest religious group in the United 
States is the thirty-member National Coun- 
cil of Churches. But the National Council, rep- 
resenting almost every major religious body in 
the country, is only half the size of the group of 
people with no religious connections whatsoever. 





Mi STEADY CONQUEST-According to the 
Roman Jesuit magazine Missions, the number of 
Moslems in Africa has increased from 48,000,000 
in 1934 to more than 80,000,000 today. The maga- 
zine also said that the Aga Khan, Indian-born 
head of the Moslem Ismaili sect and former father- 
in-law of Rita Hayworth, has given large sums of 
money to foster Islamic institutions in Africa. In 
British Uganda alone, he has built thirty mosques, 
forty elementary schools, four medical schools, 
and a large college. 





ME LUTHERAN COMMANDERS-Two of 
the world’s top military commands were filled last 
month by active churchmen. General Lauris Nor- 
stad, new chief of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) is the son and brother of 
Lutheran ministers. Lutheran Colonel Natusion, 
a member of the largest Christian church in Indo- 
nesia, has been named commander-in-chief of 
the predominantly Moslem 250,000-member In- 
donesian Army. 


MB NEW ORANGE IN THE GREEN-Last 
month an important stone was laid in Malahide, 
Eire, a County Dublin seaside resort. The stone 
was part of the first Presbyterian church to be 
built in the Republic of Ireland in more than half 
a century. Dr. J. C. Breakey, minister of Fort Wil- 
liam Church in Belfast, Northern Ireland, and 
General Assembly Moderator of the Church of 
Ireland, performed the ceremony. He said, “Our 
people are now convinced there is a place for them 
in the Republic.” 








MIN LINE OF DUTY-—Of the US. citizens 
who itemize their federal income-tax deductions, 
one tenth tithes for religious or charitable pur- 
poses, according to the American Association of 
Fund-Raising Counsel. @ A joint drive by the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church and Lions Club 
International has collected more than 200,000 
pairs of used eyeglasses for South Americans who 
can't afford vision aids. Scores of churches, 
schools, and civic groups in the Washington, D.C., 
area also helped in the campaign. @ The Reverend 
Earl Dorff of First Methodist Church, Oklahoma 
City, wants an end of all Saturday-evening 
weather broadcasts on radio and TV. “When the 
forecasters agree on Saturday night that Sunday 
will be warm and fair,” Mr. Dorff says, “my mem- 
bers decide to go to Grandma’s. If the forecasters 
agree that it is going to be a cold or wet Sunday, 
then the members decide to sleep in.” 

















NEWS 


Of People and Places 
CONGREGATIONS BECOME ONE 

Three separate congregations which 
until recently made up the Greystone 
Presbyterian Church in Pullman, Wash- 
ington, have officially become one with 
the transfer of people, pastor, and prop- 
erty to the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Records show that in 1899 a United 
Presbyterian church was founded in 
Pullman. Some thirty years later, local 
members of the Disciples of Christ 
Church became affiliated with the con- 
gregation. Still later, about 100 members 
of the joint organization formed a 
Presbyterian U.S. A. church, making it 
a trio of denominations under the name 
“Greystone Presbyterian Church.” An 
expanding ministry to the students and 
staff of the State College of Washington, 
located in Pullman, and to local citizens 
brought about a decision to dissolve the 
two original denominations and dismiss 
them to the remaining partner. The 
pastor of the Greystone Church is the 
Reverend William B. Gamble, Presby- 
terian Church U. S. A. minister. 


SHEPHERD IN THE SNOW 


“That man traveling back and forth 
through the snow-covered streets last 
night wasn’t a new taxi service in town. 
It was the Reverend Merle S. Irwin of 
First Presbyterian Church. . . . He com- 
pleted his full evening by picking up 
pedestrians and taking them home. 
Otherwise, his night was quite unevent- 
ful. What a man! What a man!” 

This broadcast, repeated three times, 
was heard recently by listeners tuned 
in to Station WKIP of Poughkeepsie, 
New York. A raging snowstorm had hit 
the area. Mr. Irwin, upon leaving a 
meeting of the Couples’ Club in First 
Church, remembered that one of the 
circles of the Women’s Society was 
meeting in a distant home. He thought 
of their husbands—some baby-sitting— 
unable to leave to call for their wives. 
Mr. Irwin got his car and eventually took 
all the young mothers to their homes. 
Noticing the abandoned cars on his 
rounds, he stopped at the police station 
and offered help. Next on the “docket” 
was collecting eight nurses in Hyde 
Park, five miles away, and bringing them 
to their night duty in the city hospital; 
in addition, Mr. Irwin aided drivers 
whose cars were stranded and struggling 
Many people in Pough- 


pedestrians 
keepsie have reason to know the true 
meaning of pastor, if they didn’t before. 


CHURCH SERVANTS HONORED: 

@ The Reverend Gilbert T. Bremicker, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate in the Presbyterian Church of 
Berwyn, Illinois. At a special service Dr. 


and Mrs. Bremicker were presented 
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letters from friends around the world 
and funds for a trip to Europe. 

@ The Sewing Group of the Presby- 
terian Church, LaGrange, Illinois, for 
work accomplished over the past years. 
Especially mentioned was Mrs, Albert 
Bivans for her long-term service. She 
was presented with a life membership 
on the Board of Foreign Missions and 
a sum of money was sent in her name 
to the Presbyterian Hospital in Miraj, 
India, one of the beneficiaries of the 
group's activities in the past. 

@ Mrs. Edna Macy, for over fifty years’ 
service as organist in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Jonesboro, Indiana. 
Friends and members of the church gave 
her a television set at a tea. 

@® Mr. John W. Darling, First Presby- 
terian Church of Estherville, lowa, upon 
his retirement as clerk of the session for 
twenty-three years. 

@ Mr. Joe O. Baker, a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, who was presented the Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of both the 
Scottsbluff Jr. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Nebraska Jr. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

@ Mr. and Mrs. James E. Taggart, Mrs. 
Fred M. Gooding, and Mr. Harlan P. 
Knapp, at a special] service of recogni- 
tion in Liberty Presbyterian Church, 
Delaware, Ohio. Their years of member- 
ship in the church total 300. Also hon- 
ored were Mrs. J. P. Gray, Mrs. A. C. 
Long, Mrs. J. C. White, and Mr. J. 


Patterson Gray, for forty years’ membe. 
ship each. 

@ Dr. H. D. Graham, First Presbyterig 
Church, Brownsville, Pennsylvania, y 
the beginning of his fifty-third year g 
bass in the church choir. 

@ Miss Charlotte Kunzig, upon comple 
tion of forty years of service as organig 
in First Presbyterian Church of Holj 
daysburg, Pennsylvania. The congreg. 
tion presented her with a commemo 
rative scroll and many gifts. 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL. . 


Residents of and visitors to the are 
around the Bahia Mar Yacht Harbor o 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, in the past two 
years have wearied of battling Sunda 
traffic to attend worship services ip 
downtown churches. Road traffic wa 
constantly being interrupted when canal 
drawbridges were raised for passing 
boats. Residents in the southeast section 
of the city, hardest hit by the trafhe 
problem, looked for a church site in th 
harbor area. Land was donated for con 
struction, but funds were not available. 
Then, Al Starts, captain of a sightseeing 
boat, offered it for Sunday-morning 
worship. The result was the organiza 
tion, along Presbyterian lines, of a nop- 
denominational congregation. Services 
are conducted by Presbyterian UV. S.A 
minister Dr. Edward P. Downey, who 
will become pastor of the congregation 
when a new church building is ready 
for occupancy. 


Sightseeing boat at Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is Sunday place of worship. 


PrespyTeRian Live 
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for the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fortieth. New Washing- 
ton Presbyterian Church, New Wash- 
ington, Indiana (David Nawyn, student 
supply). 

One hundredth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Leavenworth, Kansas (the Rev- 
erend Ronald C. Grabham, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Grafton, 
West Virginia (the Reverend Ernest L. 
Robertson, pastor). 

Ninetieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Farmington, Minnesota (the Reverend 
R. Robert Elkin, pastor). 

Seventy-fifth. First Presbyterian 
Church, Lake City, Iowa (the Reverend 
William A. Ratz, pastor). 

First Presbyterian Church, Minden, 
Nebraska (the Reverend James R. Hut- 
ton, pastor ). 

Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Worcester, Massachusetts (the Reverend 
J. Willard Dye, pastor). 

Fiftieth. Flora Presbyterian Church, 
Flora, Indiana (the Reverend Elbert A. 
Smith, Jr., pastor). 

First Presbyteriar Church, Crosby, 
North Dakota (the Reverend Richard W. 
Hovis, pastor). 

First ‘Presbyterian Church, McLean, 
Texas (the Reverend J. Edwin Kerr, 
pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Alaska. The manse, headquarters of 
the Alaska Highway Parish, at Tok Junc- 
tion (the Reverend and Mrs. Edward W. 
Diehl, missionaries). 

Cuba. First Presbyterian Church, 
Havana (the Reverend M. J. Ossorio, 
pastor), of a new organ. 

Northminster Presbyterian Church, 
Tucson, Arizona (the Reverend Newton 
H. White, pastor), of its first unit. 

First Presbyterian Church, Aurora, 
Colorado (the Reverend C. V. R. De- 
Jong, pastor), of a new church and 
Christian-education unit. 

Bear Creek Community Presbyterian 
Church, Morrison, Colorado (the Rever- 
end George F. McDougall, pastor), of a 
new church. 

Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, 
of the Weisiger Music-Arts Building. 

Edgcumbe Presbyterian Church, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota (the Reverend 
William T. Paden, pastor), of the new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Ferguson, 
Missouri (the Reverend Robert I. Long, 
Jr., pastor), of a new Christian-education 
building. 

First Presbyterian Church, South 
Amboy, New Jersey (the Reverend 
David P. Muyskens, pastor), of a new 
Christian-education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Raton, 
New Mexico (the Reverend J. Frederick 
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Speer, pastor), of a children’s addition 
and a center for Westminster Fellow- 
ship. 

Scotch Presbyterian Church, Madrid, 
New York (the Reverend James E. 
Heathwood, pastor), of an illuminated 
cross in memory of Joan Fisher. 

Canoga Presbyterian Church, Seneca 
Falls, New York (the Reverend Bert G. 
Fedor, pastor), of a Christian-education 
annex. 

Reading-Lockland Presbyterian 
Church, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, (the 
Reverend Jack J. Luidens, pastor), of a 
cross, candlesticks, and vases in memory 
of the Reverend Frederick A. Johnson; 
and of a tape recorder in memory of 
Elder Wellington Skillman. 

Highland Presbyterian Church, Defi- 
ance, Ohio (the Reverend Charles Evans 
Lamale, interim pastor), of the Hymn- 
book and the renovated sanctuary. 

Birmingham Presbyterian Church, 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania (the Rever- 
end Ralph W. Illingworth, pastor), of 
the tower window and the church name- 
board in memory of Chella Lee Schrader. 

Grace Presbyterian Church, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Cecil 
H. Jones, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Ninth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend S. 
Lawrence Kurtz, pastor), of an organ 
in memory of Mrs. Louise K. Moss. This 
month “The Resurrection,” a stained- 
glass window in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 
Weaver K. Eubank, will be dedicated. 

Lycoming Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
John A. Sensenig, pastor), of the reno- 
vated sanctuary, new pipe organ, and 
chancel furnishings. 

First Presbyterian Church, Whites- 
ville, West Virginia (the Reverend Carl 
J. C. Wolf, pastor), of the new church. 

Highland Presbyterian Church, High- 
land, Wisconsin (the Reverend W. J. 
Schuitema, pastor), of a new organ. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

Central Presbyterian Church, Eugene, 
Oregon (the Reverend Paul S. Mellish, 
pastor), for a sanctuary and a Christian- 
education building. 

Folsom Presbyterian Church, Folsom, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Raymond 
W. Nicholson, pastor), for a Christian- 
education building. 

Thompson Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, New Hope, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend William R. Dupree, pastor), 
for a Christian-education building. 


MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Slifers Presbyterian Church, Farmers- 
ville, Ohio (the Reverend Arthur M. 
Hughes, pastor), of the manse mortgage. 

Yeadon Presbyterian Church, Yeadon, 
Pennsylvania (the Reverend Robert M. 
Tignor, pastor). 





THIS BOOK TELLS 
| YOU HOW TO 
1 CLIMB STAIRS 


SITTING 
| DOWN! 


hes ce cee ee ee ee os 


For someone in your 

family, climbing 

stairs may be a stren- 

uous chore . . . one that is often 

prohibited by your doctor. Now you can 

have one story convenience in your 

home with an Inclinator . . . the safe, 

attractive incline elevator. 
Glides up and down 
on an inconspicuous 
track. Comfortable 
seat and foot rest fold 
egecinst beautifully- 
finished main ponel. 
Safe and easy to 
operate. No speciol 
wiring — uses normal 
lighting circuits. 
Elevette . . . for those 
who prefer a vertical 
elevator for home use. 


Send for 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Pioneers of simplified passenger lifts for the home. 
2254 Paxton Bivd., Harrisburg, Po. 


Please send me free descriptive folder on the 
Inclinator and the name of my nearest decler. 


Name 
Address 














American 


Bodiform® Pew 


Fine Church Furniture 


American Seating offers you the 


most complete line of church 
pews, upholstered chairs, chancel 
furniture, architectural wood- 
work —also folding chairs and 
Sunday-school furniture. More 
worshipers enjoy the comfort and 
dignity of American Seating equip- 
ment than any other type or 
AMERICAN 


make. Write us NOW! 
7 ne \y 


Department 156 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 











FOLDING CHAIRS 


In Steel or Wood 


FOLDING TABLES 


wR 
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‘ye REDINGTON & Co. 
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DIVIDEND YOU GET 


H ELPS 


‘SOMEBODY ELSE, TOO!. 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
Anwuition 
Your heart, as well as your mind, guides you 
when you buy PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, the 
perfect Christian investment. For while helping 
yourself to financial security and independ- 

ence, you are also helping others. 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES are a “‘good in- 
vestment”™ for you by any financial standard— 
providing as they do proven security, as well 
as liberal returns regardless of changing con- 
ditions. Every time you receive a check, you 
know you are helping in the good work of 
your Church in missions at home, abroad, or 
in Christian Education. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like yourself 
ere today living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from many money worries through 
their participation in this annuity plan. 

Find ovt how you, too, can benefit. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


Guaranteed income for life up to 7% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


fe be legal fees—no medical examination—no age 
m 


® income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
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By Oren Arnold 


May is the dangerous month for all 
family men. It is no longer cold enough 
or rainy enough, and not vet hot enough, 
to have a legitimate masculine excuse 
for avoiding major tasks around the 
home such as repairing the fence, paint- 
ing the garage, re-roofing the porch, and 
whatever else the missus may have 
dreamed up since October. 


° — o 


My wife has some modicum of intel- 
ligence, at that. Last night I overheard 
her coaching our fifteen-year-old Gail— 
“You cannot now crowd, into nine hours 
of cramming, all the sophomore algebra 
that you should have been absorbing 
during the past nine months.” 


It is—or seems like it surely should be 
—of great interest to every person on the 
continent that the most beautiful baby 
girl in all history was born a few weeks 
ago. Her name is Robin O'Reilly, and 
she is my first grandchild. But I resent 
the ill-mannered friend who, after the 
first few days, said to me, “Come on back 
to earth. After all, her parents also had 
a hand in the matter.” 


Hey, you young people, don’t belittle 
us oldsters too much. Remember, you'll 
be one of us in due time. 


oO ° oO 


I also like this terse commentary on 
mankind: “We have thirty-five million 
laws trying to enforce the Ten Com- 
mandments.” 


The science teacher in our West Phoe- 
nix High School asked my eager-beaver 
daughter what always results when a 
body is immersed in water. Her accu- 


rate answer: “The telephone rings.” 


co °° — 


“Our denomination may not hay 
women preachers,” says Miss Fay Rim. 
mer, beloved member of our church jy 
Phoenix, “but I have observed that any 
woman can preach a very effective ser. 
mon just by going to some other wom. 
an’s home when she’s sick or in trouble 
and doing her everyday chores for her,” 


°O o oO 


My sweet wife Adele and I are sud. 
denly much older than you might have 
thought. The Presbyterians have jus 
paid $2,000,000 for a luxury hotel in 
luxury-laden La Jolla, gem city of the 
Pacific Coast, to be used as a home for 


elderly folk. 


oO oO 7 


By all means go ahead and mellow 
with age. Just be wary of rottenness. 


°° ° ° 


Once we had a pastor who was a 
widower. He went on a month’s vacation 
in another state but after three weeks 
wrote back that he had just married 4 
widow with seven children. This created 
much excitement, so we refurbished ow 
manse, added two rooms, raised the 
man’s salary, prepared a big welcome. 
He arrived alone. “Oh,” he explained, 
while thanking us kindly, “I married her 
to another man.” 


i ° a 


Disturbing yet hope-laden quote from 
Alexis Carroll: “The average man uses 
only 5 per cent of his abilities.” 


c — oO 


“It was a wonderful double date,” | 
overheard pretty Judy Gray confide to 
my own teen-ager. “The other girl didnt 
show up at all.” 


I've always loved that Mark Twain 
story about the parishioner in churelk 
After the first five minutes of the sermon, 
he was so impressed that he felt he 
owed the preacher five dollars. After 
twenty minutes of listening, he cor 
cluded one dollar would suffice. After 
forty minutes, he was prepared to take 
one dollar out of the collection plate. 


“The other day I suddenly got fed up 
with all this talk about ‘patience’ and 
‘psychology’ and such,” reports Mf. 
Tom Garrett, “so I grabbed my naughty 
little son, turned him across my lap, 
without rancor applied some of 
homespun psychology my mother used. 
He has been an angel ever since.” 
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Skeeter Grows Up 


Good-bye My Lady is a love story 
that has almost nothing to do with Hol- 
lywood’s stock-in-trade films which 
glamorize the love of a man for a maid. 
This one deals instead with the rough 
but sincere love of a man for a lad, and 
that lad’s own devotion to a dog. Yet in 
this simple triangle lies an important 
theme. That theme can be expressed in 
a line from a song: “When a boy be- 
comes a man, it’s a sad, glad day.” 

In common with much of our great 
drama, this is a simple story. Yet its 
meanings seem endless. Sharecropper 
Jesse Jackson (played by Walter Bren- 
nan) is the loving, haphazard guardian 
of his nephew Skeeter. When they find 
a smart, little dog in their swamp home, 
they take her in, feed her, and train her 
until the owner claims her. 

That’s just about all there is to the 
actual plot of this Warner Bros. film. 
Through these experiences, however, a 
boy grows up because he has to face 
realities. Brandon de Wilde, who came 
into fame on Broadway as a child actor 
in The Member of the Wedding plays the 
part of Skeeter who struggles with him- 
self over whether to give up his dog, the 
only thing that has ever been his own. 
He never overplays the role. He con- 
vincingly portrays one who knows what 
it is to meet a hard fact, to lose a cher- 
ished companion, to make a tough deci- 
sion. 

In young Skeeter is a keen psycholo- 
gist who can understand himself remark- 
ably well and reflect accurately about 
his friends, too. In Uncle Jesse is to be 
found a homely philosopher whose coun- 


sel is, “Talkin’ to the Lord is sumpin’ you 
do easy. Don’t never crowd him, boy.” 

Really good films, and this ane is 
really good, are built out of something 
more than a winsome story and a fine 
cast. They express an idea that reaches 
out to capture the audience with convic- 
tion. Good-bye My Lady comes up with 
such an idea already familiar to count- 
less families: that maturity for a boy is 
something more than voice change and 
chin fuzz. Growing into manhood must 


also mean making moral choices and liv- | 


ing through the consequences. 


Cathedral Films continues to enlarge 
its Living Christ series, now adding 
three new titles: Discipleship, Return 
to Nazareth, and Conflict. Once again 
it is possible to report that these 16 mm. 
sound films can be classified as effective 
teaching tools for the church. They show 
vividly, for instance, how the encounter 
between Jesus and the Samaritan woman 
took place at the well, what a Nazareth 
synagogue service was like, and how the 
Beatitudes may first have been taught. 


Mr. Cook’s Tour, a new strip film with 
recordings, attractively relates the story 
of our USA mission field. Janette Har- 
rington has written a narration that 
never drags; and the color photography 


is superb. What counts for more is that 
the viewers will receive a heartening im- | 
work of | 


pression of the tremendous 
Presbyterian National Missions. Avail- 
able from Presbyterian Distribution 
Services, $2.50 with tape or record, 
$1.50 without. —J. C. Wyxn 


Scene from “Good-bye My Lady.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
WORLD TOURS 


This is the year to explore the wonderful world you 
live in . . . to enjoy a new experience in travel with a 
purpose. We invite you to go by Pan American Clip- 
pership with us to the famous beauty spots of the world 
in 20 fascinating countries. As a plus you'll meet out- 
standing Christian leaders, missionaries and world 
personalities. Yours is the thrilling experience of see- 
ing your church at work around the world! 


March 1 to May 4, 1957—65 days 
Send for FREE booklet. Write to: 
John Rosengrant 
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ERIAN WORLD TOURS 


Ave . New York 








For a happy vacation or honeymoon 
come to the 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Owned and operated 86 years by 8 Preshyterien 


4 ‘ete 








pool—No bar. 
Write for booklet and rates 
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BANQUET 


Mone FOLDING \ 
TABLES 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


pane: Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts. 
\ Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa / 

















GOWN PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
Write for cateleg G6 
BENTLEY & SIMON > 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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(Formerly known as “Pocket Bible Handbook’’} 


Book OF a Lifetime... For a Lifetime 
Loved alike by ... Young and Old 
Widely Used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly Commended by leading Magazines 
Specially Useful for S $ Teachers 


it is an Abbreviated Bible Commentary, 
with Notes on Booksof the Bible, their Historical, 
Geographical and Chronological Backgrounds, 
with 75 Illustrative Maps: 
Amazing Archaeological Discoveries, 
Confirming or nny | Bible History, with 78 
Authentic Photographic Reproductions: 
Related Historical Data from the Annals of 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, touching the Bible Story: 
How We Got the Bible, Formation of Old and 
New Testaments, Apocryphal Books, Manu- 
scripts and Early Christian Writings: 
An Epitome of Church History, Connecting 
Bible Times with Our Own; Early Church Fath- 
ers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, the Popes, 
Luther and the Reformation. 
Now Contains “Best Bible Verses”. There 
is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Biblical information. 
{Further particulars sent on request} 
4x 64 x 14 inches 
956 Pages Cloth Bound $3.00 
Order from your Bookstore or 


H.H. HALLEY, Box 774, chicago90, 1. 














TO PARRAKEET AND CANARY OWNERS! 


Valuable booklet of tips on 

keeping your pet alive longer 

and healthier by cage-bird 

columnist of N. Y. World-Tele- 

gram, Scripps-Howard news- 
com 


The Biography of 
Robert E. Speer 
W. REGINALD WHEELER 


One of the most influential preachers of 
his time, Robert E. Speer served for forty- 
six years as Secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. This comprehensive biography 
is a carefully documented record of his 
life and work, an analysis of his message, 
and an evaluation of his contribution. 
World-traveler, speaker, author and edi- 
tor of sixty-seven books, Dr. Speer was 
truly “a man sent from God.” $3.95 





At yeer bookstore 
FLEMING MH. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 
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i be Westminster Press decided that 
what the church needed as it cele- 
brates the 250th anniversary of the first 
presbytery was a new popular history 
of the Church. And so it offers The Story 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
($1.00) by the Reverend Benjamin J. 
Lake, minister of the Palisades Presby- 
terian Church, Palisades, New York. 

It is a good job—complete, fair, inter- 
esting, and up to date. Its modest price 
places it within the reach of every mem- 
ber; it would be a good book for sessions 
to buy and give each new member. 

It is honest. Presbyterian love of the- 
ological contention is scattered across its 
pages. But this reviewer, while depre- 
cating controversy without love, is glad 
that Presbyterians care enough about 
their convictions to fight for them. 

The book waves no banners nor does 
it shout. But it speaks firmly. Its closing 
words are full of hope and determina- 
tion: 

“The Presbyterian Church today is a 
living and growing church. It is keenly 
aware of its historic task of evangelism. 
It is also alive to the universal need for 
a deepened concern toward those hu- 
man problems which in our time grow 
out of national and international affairs. 
The church is alert to the fact that the 
peoples of the world have become not 
only nearer in geography but also closer 
in understanding their basic human 
needs. The Presbyterian Church in the 
| U.S.A. moves forward as a church not 
vet ‘triumphant’ but as a great band of 
| Christians seeking to know and to do 
their Savior’s will.” 





“The real problem is how to have as 
much of an understanding as we can of 
the truths of our faith, without losing the 
sense that there is in them something 
vaster than we can altogether compre- 
hend,” writes Jack Finegan in Begin- 
nings in Theology (Association Press; 
$3.00). 

Dr. Finegan, professor of New Testa- 
ment literature and interpretation at the 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
California, has attempted to help the 
novice solve this problem. 

This is the basic problem of theology 
—how to confine God within the bounds 
of human reason and logic when by his 
very nature he cannot be confined—how 
to explain the inexplicable—how to un- 
fold the mystery and still leave un- 
touched its awesomeness. 

While the language makes easy read- 
ing and Dr. Finegan has made every ef- 





fort to present profundity in terms which 
can be grasped, this is not a childish 


A Glance at Our History 


book. It could be used effectively as a 
starting book for an adult or young 
people’s class trying to understand what 
religion is all about and how man knows 


about God. 


For those who believe that to be re. 
ligious requires elimination of intelli. 
gence and the blind acceptance of 
dogma and doctrine handed down from 
above, I thoroughly recommend Dr. 
David Wesley Soper’s new book Epistle 
to the Skeptics (Association Press; $2.50). 
Soper challenges men to think, to rea- 
son, to examine, to pry into, to disbe- 
lieve. 

God himself is a skeptic, Soper main- 
tains. Skepticism is necessary if faith is 
to be kept pure. 

“When men refuse to be skeptical as 
God is skeptical, bigotry, hypocrisy, and 
cruelty cripple human life and enslave 
the human spirit,” he writes. 

The author’s basis for his praise of 
skepticism is Paul’s exhortation: “But test 
everything; hold fast what is good.” 

Included are excellent discussions of 
types of religious inadequacy: seeking 
fulfillment above the world, or beyond 
the world, the view that the church 
exists for its own sake, Biblical literalism, 
and self-centered faith. Pantheism, hu- 
manism, secularism, scientism, and Com- 
munism are presented as types of irreli- 
gious inadequacy. 

Every reader will be fascinated by 
Soper’s account of his own theological 
wanderings from a strict, fundamentalist 
Methodist home through atheism and 
agnosticism to “skeptical Christianity.” 


Your Prayers Are Always Answered, 
by Alexander Lake (Gilbert Press, New 
York; $2.95), is a collection of twenty- 
five human experiences, many of them 
very moving, in which people found 
their way out of almost impossible situ- 
ations through prayer. This is at the 
same time a helpful and dangerous book. 
It’s helpful in that it gives concrete evi- 
dence of God’s readiness to help man in 
his extremity. It’s dangerous in that it 
sounds too easy. God does not always 
answer prayers in the manner he has in 
these instances. 

Virtually every case deals with a ma- 
terial answer to a material problem. | 
wish the author -had included some in- 
stances of men wrestling with problems 
of anxiety or fear or despair or tempta- 
tion. What happens to parents praying 
for the recovery of a sick baby when the 
baby dies? What of the prayers of 4 
wife for a husband’s safety when he is 
killed in combat? —JOoHN Park LEE 
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HY CAN’T WE 
STAY AT HOME? 


ontinued from page 17) 


dn't find any of these on our survey, 
it weve heard of cases, and so have 
‘ou. These people (perhaps uncon- 
jously) actually seek away-from-home 
sbligations that will paste a label of re- 
yectability on their urge to escape bore- 
om. This is a chicken-and-egg situation, 
or these husbands and wives will never 
ecapture their mutual interest unless 
hey spend enough time together to be- 
ome reacquainted. 

One well-married couple we know 
eep their minds and their romance alive 
by reading books together. The wife 
eads a few chapters during the day; in 
he evening the husband catches up. 
Then they discuss what they’ve read, the 
hinfest sometimes lasting far into the 
ight. “It’s hard on our sleep but won- 
lerful for our marriage,” the husband 
eports. 

We did not need a tuning fork to hear 
b curious note of apology when our 
interviewers mulled over the snarls in 
} family day, a speedy glossing-over of 
he homemade annoyances. Is this a 
‘ue? Could a big, wide misconception 
bf family life as it “ought” to be frus- 
rate us, possibly betray us into getting 
hway, escaping even briefly from what 
ve feel uncomfortable about? 

It is that sly Ideal-American-Family 
lreaam that clouds the Christian truth 
ind begins shaping up when we hit six. 
Vhat does Johnny read in first grade? 
0 Jane, see pretty baby.” If that book 
aid, “O Spot, see Jane punch baby in 
he nose,” Johnny would be gleaning 
nore realistic picture, and would no 
ow up to be nonplussed at the less- 
han-ideal behavior of his own children 
Real family life is a tough, bare, com- 
romising, soothing, bartering, kissing. 
ind biting love-affair for its members, 
laved at different speeds in different 
amilies. That father is no culprit who 
urmured: “I get a nervous stomach 
om the kids.” How does the family 
grow? How do people become disciples? 

rough learning in intimate, true-life 
situations within a Christian framework. 
And dirt, fatigue, fights, and bad humors 
wre as much a pert of the whole as the 
ousekept, soft-spoken, clean-shirted 
ours, 

Presbyterian or Hindu, we all need 
to express ourselves as persons. This 
otive is frequently found quietly steal- 
ing from our home life after it ha: 
midged us, unwitting, into the commu- 
nity spotlight. Men with no voice from 
nine to five, with perhaps even less from 
five to nine, may snatch at a chance to 
verbalize on sessions, committees, PTA’s. 
We have been in homes that emphasized 
by their very furnishing that the man is 
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altar, communion table, 


tarnishing for the life of the Parament. 
the exclusive CUTH- 


QUALITY -MADE « CUSTOM-DESIGNED 


PARAMENTS 


with exclusive CUTHBERTSON non-tarnishing 


Quality materials and skilled workmanship which dis- 
tinguish CUTHBERTSON Paraments are now available at 
manufacturer-to-you savings up to 30%. Just send your 
i ulpit and lectern measure- 
ments. We give you a choice of beautiful brocades and 
other materials, plus a wide selection of ecclesiasticaliy 
correct symbols. Each symbol is beautifully embroidered 
with our exclusive Gop OUTLINE . . . guaranteed non- 
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BERTSON GOLD OUT- I 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 
To speedily rélieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses. bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex, You cut 
this soothing, cush- 
ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin 
to any sizeor shape 
and ang. At Drug, 
Shoe, partment. 
$-1O¢ stores. 
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Twenty Questions Tell How 
To Select Best Hearing Aid 


Confused by all of the 
different hearing aid 
claims? Wondering why 
there is a difference in 
performance, size and 
price? Would you like 
to know what to expect 
in amplification, power, 
wearing convenience... 
20 important factors to look for in a 
hearing aid? Mr. L. A.Watson, author 
of internationally known 600 page text 
“Hearing Tests and Hearing Instru- 


L. A. WATSON 





ments’’, has just completed a valuable 
booklet that is filled with information 
on how to select an aid. Send 25c in 
Stamps or coins and it will be sent to 
you in a plain envelope. 








L. A. WATSON, room no. 312 
| 21 NORTH 3rd STREET, MINNEAPOUS, MINN, = | 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE WELCOMES 
A NEW ADVERTISER 
See Page 25 of this issue. 


THE 
CLEMSON Swir/-Awey” rotary 
ond the CLEMSON Power-Drive" 


reel type lawn mowers 


Buy from your dealer . . . and please 
mention Presbyterian Life. 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers 
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y RUBBER SCRUBBER 
SCOURING PAD__<- 


Cleans and polishes quickly, easily .. . 
leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! Re- 
pect sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber. Try 
you'll love it! 
Write to 
RUBBER SCRUBBER ton Qa aa 
DEPT. 8B : $ 
Watertown, New York 
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A QUICKLY . . . EASILY! 
Write for FREE SAMPLE 

of ovr delicious BUTTERED NUT CRUNCHES. 

Sells at first taste! BIG PROFITS! REPEAT 

ORDERS! Made of fresh Guernsey butter (from 

ovr own farms) and loads of crisp nuts! In gay 

in canister. WR 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


FOLDING TABLES 


IN MINUTES 
AND SAVE MONEY! 


TABLECRAFTERS 6731 CASTOR AVE., PHILA, PAL 


COMMISSIONERS 
TO GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Welcome to 
Philadelphia 
and to the Studio of 


Henry Lee Willet 


Artist-Craftsman @ Stained Glass 
3900 GIRARD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PENNA. 
EVergreen 6-4103 




















an unfortunate adjunct for bringing in 
the cash. Does such a man want to stay 
at home? 

Pity, too, the position of women in 
1956. “A woman should be,” a bewil- 
dered member of that sex once told us, 
“whatever the speaker of the moment 
says she should.” Public opinion has 
vanked her out of the kitchen and into 
the office, then scolded her away from 
the desk and hustled her back to the 
nursery. “I know that my wife feels 
vaguely defeated whenever she writes 
‘housewife’ as her occupation and that a 
lot of other women do, too,” wrote the 
author of The Man in the Gray Flannel 
Suit. Wives with finely tuned minds, 
educated beyond a daily round of scrub- 
bing, may feel bottled up by their four 
walls—even though they know better. 

A well-balanced wife, a church officer, 
mused: “I watch some of my friends 
‘clubbing’ themselves to death. Women 
feel the need to get away from home— 
sometimes for personal glory—or over- 
active thyroids.” 

A mother’s job in the past was to hand 
wisdom down to her daughter. Today 
mothers feel inadequate, and both 
mother and daughter-and-son go out of 
the home to seek the latest and best (?) 
from specialists. 

Propaganda seduces every last one of 
us. 

Advertising—“Cadillac offers more of 
everything to make a woman happy.” 
“The home of tomorrow has a double 
Gurgle sink.” 

Adult Education—“Be informed, cre- 
ative,” lectures, arts, do-it-yourself. 

Civic Drives—All citizens must be use- 
ful in an aggressive, conspicuous way. 

Keeping up with the 1956 norm, 
within Christian reason, is fine if we do 
not buy it on family time payments. 

The church aggravates the problem 
far too often, wielding its divine pre- 
rogative on people’s time for motives 
that can be questioned. Grumbled one 
man: “Our men’s club campaigned with 
‘We need strong, red-blooded men.’ I 
got all that out of my system in high 
school. I think I am mature enough now 
to want to be with both men and 
women.” 

Sometimes the church crabs at mem- 
bers who are on outside boards. But if a 
man is on a school board, he had better 
be on nothing else. It is morally wrong 
to work on a committee unless we mean 
business. 

Churchmen complained of the “all- 
pervading mediocrity” of meetings. “I 
am dismayed at the quality of our ses- 
sion meetings. We spend hours on trifles 
—WPA work for the mind.” A church- 
school superintendent worried, “I sense 
too often that the aim of many meetings 
is merely to see how many people we 
can possibly pull out.” 

A presbyterial leader noted, “The life 


of the church doesn’t take into consi 
eration our life; it gets in the way. Hf 
band and wife are segregated. Perk; 
church life interferes because we doy 
coordinate it with our homes. Maybet 


church is at fault in not emphasizing thy 
needs of the home, making us reali 


home is the main importance.” 

“The church is lazy. It does not & 
velop new leaders, My husband dise 
ered that any new organization mere 
means that the men already involve 
just do more.” 


What have we got to lose? 


We can lose our identity as Christia 
—our own and our family’s, a crime ir 
mediately punishable by imprisonme 
in a “paltry existence . . . endlessly; 
tentive to its shabby details.” We are 
caught in the cult of the common ma 
but Christianity requires uncomm 
families out of which may emerge m 
turing disciples, human lives of Chri 
tian distinction. 


An old maid must have written th 


column in the Philadelphia Bulleti 
wherein a solution for avoiding unplex 


antness at meals was suggested: “Why 
not set aside an hour or two each weel 


where differences could be ironed out’ 
Have you ever tried to set a heart- 
heart talk for 7:15 Thursday night?! 
teen-ager told a friend, “Sorry to be lat 
The old man was feeling father-and 


sonish, and I had to wait a coupled 


hours until he was out of the mood.” 


Family life is no static trophy to 
taken from its case and enjoyed whe 
we can find the time to be at home. Iti 


an inter-acting process, endlessly s 





General Assembly 
Broadcasts 


Town Meeting of the Air: May 27 
—Discussion program originating 
from the General Assembly in Phil- 
adelphia. ABC radio network, 8:00 
to 9:00 p.m. (EDT). 


Church of the Air: May 27—Paul S§. 
Wright, retiring Moderator. CBS 
radio network, 9:30 to 10:00 A.M. 
(EDT). 


Let There Be Light: 

May 14—Incidents in the 250 
year history of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


May 21—Drama of Francis Ma 
kemie and the establishment of 
the first presbytery in 1706. 


Lamp Unto My Feet—John Wither- 
spoon dramatization. 


Check with your local stations—then 
publicize. 
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ng and re-activating its particles. It can- 
st be governed by remote control. It 
kes continuous on-the-spot communi- 
ation whether you are eight or eighty 
rears old. 

Fifteen hundred school children in 
lew York State were asked, “What do 
ou think makes a happy family?” The 
umber-one fact revealed is that “to 
practically all these children, happiness 
in the family is primarily a matter of the 
dationships that go on in it, and not 
mething external like the house or 
her material possessions. From first to 
st they emphasize the feelings people 
have for each other: love, understand- 
ng, helpfulness, getting along together. 
uman relations are the keystone.” 

No fabric was ever woven with the 
arp in one building and the woof in the 
ther. The fabric of family life is woven 
faily, and if important threads are miss- 
ng-serving on a committee somewhere 
r attending a convention in Detroit— 
e whole cloth will fall to pieces in the 
vearing—or be eaten away by the moths 
bf distraction. 

A banker told us one of his sharpest 
egrets was missing his daughter's grad- 
ation because of a meeting he felt “at 
e time” was crucial. Men, by the na- 
we of their vocations, are more apt to 
se out on family living. Just so, thev 
ust be the stronger and wiser in weigh- 
ig time, 

Women, by their birthright, are cen- 
al in the home and have the most to 
se or gain. A woman’s outlook, her as- 

ssment of herself and her calling 

meates the entire family. “Children 
if ‘successful’ men,” wrote Sloan Wilson 

1 the New York Times, “are simply 
lamned unless such men are fortunate 
nough to have warm, dedicated, and 
apable wives. Without such women, 
he children of most successful men 

ould be sacrificed, and there would be 

0 reproduction of the great.” 

Our really tragic loss in diluting time 
ithe home is that we renounce a God- 
iven responsibility. Authority for this 
tatement lodges in the Bible. The fam- 
ly was instituted by God to serve his 
burposes and be responsible to him. As 

have written elsewhere, “it is in the 

me—whether it be a family of one or a 
lozen—that God presents us with the 

nditions for growth which we must 

et if we are to become members of 
his kingdom.” 


What can we do about it? 

Of those we interviewed, church-re- 
ated families appeared to be more 
leeply concerned with the quality of 
urture their daily living was yielding. 
yt this group, adults around their late 
irties and young forties seemed to 
have an established pattern of conscious 
fort, a clear picture of Christian values. 
Men and women in these families had 
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NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints with paste ink through silk screen 


The Gestetner is an entirely new, scientific concept of dupli- 
cating. Printer’s style paste-ink, oscillating rollers, 
rinting press), silk screen ink distribution, 
. all combine to yield results astonish- 
ingly superior to anything heretofore thought possible with 
uplicating process. Economies are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outside 
services can now be done in the office . . . by office help. 


Simple...Swift...Clean and Economical 


cylinders (dike <2 
automatic controls. . 


the simple stencil 


Simply snap the 
ink tube_into 
position. That's 
all. Automatic §) 
controls take 
over. No pads, 
no brushes, 
no cans, no 


leakages. 
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Celebrating 75 years of leadership 
in duplicator manufacturing. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 119 Years of 1956 


Service to the Church 
cox SONS & VINING, Inc. 


ond Clergy 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


A Gestetner will return its 
investment many times over 
... within a short time. 





The coupon will bring actual 
specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 











GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. 
50 McLean Ave., Dept. 118, Yonkers 5, N.Y. 
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EACH SHEET WITH A PHOTO OF YOUR CHURCH 





Notes and Envelopes 


a Year-Around Seller! 


Quickly, easily sold for $1 per box of 24 sheets and 
24 envelopes. Generous profits for your organi- 
zation. No experience necessary. For samples and 
full information, just write: 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P, 754 E. 76th St. Chicago 19 I. 
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WHY CAN’T WE 
STAY AT HOME? 


more than a tip-of-the-wing contact with 
one another. The doctor's wife said: 
“You come to the point where you have 
to choose. And vou choose to devote the 
major part of time to the family. It is 
odd to find later that you can.” Another 
wife made a rule: “Take one outside 
thing at a time. I serve only one year on 
any project.” 

Another reported: “I did the usual 
dumb thing—said ‘yes’ too long. Then 
Jean and I sat down and thrashed values, 
and we both dropped things, not so 
gentle an act as it sounds. We have said 
a good many ‘noes.’ ” 

A storekeeper suggested: “Set up 
priorities, Ask the family what is most 
important, first as a family—then as in- 
dividuals. Church? School? Trimmings 
—like movies or concerts? Athletics? 
Talk about it enough, and even kids get 
the point.” 

“Have you really no time?” Emest 
Dimnet cross-examines us in his book 
The Art of Thinking. “Are you sincere 
or are you just repeating what everyone 
else is saying? Is there not time you can 
reclaim, . . . from pleasure, from empty 
talk, from inferior plays, from doubtfully 
enjoyable week ends or not very profit- 
able trips? . . . Do you know how to 
gather up fragments of time lest they 
perish? . . . Time can be ‘made,’ and 
the well-worn phrase is not a deception.” 

Many Presbyterian families do tailor 
their time to fit their needs. It was de- 
lightful to hear person after person share 
the serene moments, intimate domestic 
schemes that are in operation. Here are 
a few, nothing new but perhaps with a 
different flavor. You might try them: 
>» We are a family that was brought to- 
gether finally by TV. Sunday nights 
after church, with our high-school son, 
we listen to Facts Forum, We continue 
the debate, and it’s fun. 
>» Bruce takes time after supper to sit 
down and read the curriculum books 
with the children. He goes over Day by 
Day with Peg. This is a regular thing. It 
is the only sure time with the family. 

» “Bop” is not exactly my first love, but 
it anchors our teen-agers at home. The 
children bring their instruments, and 
‘the joint rocks and rolls.” It’s horrible 
but heart-warming. 

> My traveling husband really cares. He 
gives the evening of his return to the 
family without exception. Once he slept 
on the ground in the backyard with our 
ten-year-old son the night he returned 
from a rugged three-weeks’ trip. 

> Another traveling man takes his four 
children individually on summer busi- 
ness trips—to balance his winter absence. 
>» Mark refuses to let anything interfere 
with thosé moments when he senses an 
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inner need or warping attitude—or a spe- 
cial tenderness. Christmas time he sat up 
till three the night before a gruelling day 
at the office. Why? Our college son 
opened up unexpectedly on problems— 
how to allot his time, what things came 
first, etc. 

> A seventy-four-year-old elder agreed 
to take a state-wide job only after his 
employers promised his wife could travel 
with him. 

> One thing we enjoy—you're going to 
laugh at me—it’s corny—but sometimes 
we have a fire on the hearth—munch 
apples—read a book—dream dreams— 
Pete will play the piano—I will, too— 
maybe Dot will take a turn. And maybe 
we'll watch TV. I refuse to blush. TV is 
the common denominator here. 

> We eat together. Even if it means sav- 
ing the cookies until our commuting 
father gets in. We will fight to the draw 
to have the family together at one meal. 
Let me read from Sunday’s paper: 
“. . . The nightly family meal has be- 
come optional procedure in many house- 
holds while in others it is as obsolete as 
homemade ice cream. The nightly get- 
together is more important to the moral, 
mental, and even physical strength of the 
individual members than most persons 
realize.” 

Not superficial “tricks” but gestures 
of loving concern—all of them. The 
church came in for praise of family-tying 
efforts, too: 
> We had a marvelous Family Night. 
Pot luck, singing, and then square danc- 
ing. A professional “caller” made in- 
structions so simple that the three-year- 
olds were able to follow. We loved it. 
All of us were together all evening. 
> If women took what they learned at 
church home, information we never had 
before, we could coordinate home and 
church. Talk when you get home about 
the Indian American—let the family 
know their situation, tell what you heard 
about the history of the church. Take 
what you get and make it work at home. 
>I got so burned up at the constant 
shoving of church jobs at my husband 
that I grabbed the minister by the lapels 
one day and expressed myself. Do you 
know, it worked. The pastor phoned me 
the other day to say they had just nom- 
inated a chairman of a new committee; 
and although you-know-who was sug- 
gested, he had vetoed him and told why. 
We had a good laugh. 

In these admittedly homespun ways, 
men and women, children and churches 
are finding time to undertake the art of 
Christian living within the home. 





CREDITS: Cover, P. 24: Carl G. Karsch; P. 7: 
Serony, Inc.; P. 13: Black Stor; Pp. 15, 16, 17, 
32, 39: Richard Horwitz; P. 18: Marilyn Silver- 
stone; P. 22: Acad. 














THE DEEP SOUTH 


(Continued from page 13) 


rockin’ today!” The humor of the Afi 
can, it seems, is always alive, whe 
he is alive. 

How can I really assess and compa 
the situation in the Deep South 
that in South Africa? After all, I h, 
spent only a few days in the one—twe 
years in the other. It is almost certaj 
to be an unbalanced judgment. Yet, f 
what it is worth, I will give it. Emme 
Till, Autherine Lucy, Martin Luth 
King . . . white and black . . . integratiy 
and segregation . . .“separate but eqi 
. . . gradualism and urgency . . . mi 
cegenation . . . “We know the Negy 
... “Keep your nose out of the South’ 
All these are symptoms of the one vit 
and immediate issue of race relation 
which confronts the Christian not on 
in Alabama and Johannesburg but in th 
world as a whole. And upon their sol 
tion, I believe, depends to a great exter 
the continued loyalty and allegiance « 
the colored races to our Blessed Loy 
and his church. In South Africa, th 
government has set its face toward 
policy which says in effect to the Afi 
can, “We need your labor, but we don! 
want you.” It is a policy which cal 
itself “apartheid,” but is really “baas 
kap” or white domination for all! tim 
And the government carries with it th 
consent and acquiescence of 90 per cen! 
of white South Africa. 

In the Deep South, despite th 
strength of the reaction to integration 
my impression (a very strong one) i 
that nobody seriously believes that th 
tide can be turned. The flood-gates now 
are too wide open. The Constitution 0 
the United States, the Supreme Court 
and the effects of integration as a resull 
of World War II and Korea are too 
sive in their impact and too far-reaching 
in their implications. 

In the Deep South, “separate bi 
equal” is a last-ditch rallying cry h 
those who still fight the Civil War ané 
wave the Confederate flag. But they 
know in their hearts that the battle # 
lost. In South Africa, on the other hant 
white supremacy and apartheid are t 
determined policies of the state. Thougi 
no less doomed to failure, they can fw 
a time be imposed, and they can for# 
time succeed—with much suffering and 
with many tears. But I pray God that the 
Christian conscience of the world wi 
take heed that, in Alabama and i 
Johannesburg, the issue is the same 
Either man is made in the image 
likeness of God, or he is not. If hes 
then any form of discrimination 
upon color is an insult not only to mas, 
but to God himself. That is the principle 
upon which alone the Christian can take 
his stand. And if he fails to do so now, 
he may never have another opportunily. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY ... 
i pv 


A NEW NAME 


“Here, Good-for-Nothing,” called 
Neal as he snapped his fingers. Wagging 


her feathery tail, the black-and-white 
dog bounced to her feet and ran across 
the ranch kitchen. 

“Don’t you dare call my dog such a 


horrid name,” Katie, Neal’s sister, 
stormed. 

‘“Well, you haven't thought of any 
other name,” he answered gruffly. “Now 
it she were like Tip and Spot, I could 
s€e some sense in having a third dog to 
fesd. But she’s too small to herd sheep 
like my dogs do, and too friendly for a 
watchdog. She’s really Good-for-Noth- 
ing. 

Katie burst into tears and rushed out 
the back door to her mother, who was 
taking down the washing from the 
clothesline. 

Mother handed Katie an armful of 
clothes. “I thought you’d have these 
sprinkled and ready to iron by the time 
I got back from delivering the eggs.” 

“I'm s-sorry,” sniffled Katie. “I was 
teaching my dog some more tricks. She’s 
so smart, Mother. Neal has no business 
calling her ‘Good-for-Nothing.’ ” 

Mother looked at Katie over the pile 
of clean shirts and dresses. “Katie, some- 
times you forget what we decided when 
your father was taken to the hospital. 
We decided that the only way to keep 
the ranch was for the rest of us to di- 
vide up the jobs, then each of us do our 
share faithfully.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Remember that this is lambing time. 


May 12, 1956 


By DOROTHY BALLARD 


Neal has been up night and day, and 
working very hard. Even Tip and Spot 
have earned their food. So we mustn't 
be surprised if Neal thinks your dog 
should do something helpful.” 

Katie blinked back her tears. “But 
what could such a little dog do?” 

Mother’s eyes suddenly twinkled, and 
for a moment the tired look left her face. 
“She might begin by reminding you to 
sprinkle down these clothes.” 

Katie took the pile into the kitchen. 
She was ashamed that she had forgot- 
ten, more ashamed that it wasn’t the 
first time she had fooled around when 
she should have been doing her share. 
Maybe the nickname “Good-for-Noth- 
ing’ was meant for her. 

“I don’t know how we're going to 
manage about those twin lambs,” Neal 
was saving as Mother started to get 
lunch. “The ewe refused to nurse more 
than one, and who has time to sit and 
hold a bottle for the other lamb? Guess 
we'll have to give it away.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Katie. “We need to 
raise all our sheep, to pay the bill when 
Daddy leaves the hospital. I'll stay home 
from school next week and give the 
lamb his milk.” 

Mother wouldn’t agree to that. 
“Maybe I can find time, children. If I 
get up an hour earlier—” 

“No,” said Neal firmly. “You're work- 
ing too hard already. We'll have to find 
some other scheme.” 


Katie was so busy thinking during 
lunch that she hardly tasted the onion 
soup. There must be some way to save 
the lamb. As she started to clear off the 
bowls, she knocked her napkin to the 
floor. With a comic growl, her dog 
pounced on it and sat up, holding the 
napkin gently in her mouth. 

“Thank you, doggie,” said Katie, 
reaching for the napkin. She stopped 
with her hand in mid-air. “Thank you,” 
she said again, with excitement in her 
voice. “You’ve given me an idea.” 

Maybe it wouldn’t work, but it was 
worth trying. As soon as she had washed 
the dishes, Katie collected a nursing 
bottle, a scrap of flannel, a needle, and 
a spool of thread. Then she whistled to 
her dog, and the two disappeared. 

Late in the afternoon, when Neal 
came down to the barn from the sheep 
pens, Katie was waiting for him. 

“The lamb has a new mother,” she 
said proudly. There on a carpet of hay 
knelt the little new lamb, busily sucking 
from a bottle held by Katie’s dog. Katie 
had sewn a fold of flannel around the 
bottle so that the dog could grip one 
edge of the cloth in her teeth. The dog 
sat very quietly, looking even more 
proud than Katie. 

“Hey, that answers our problem, 
doesn't it?” Neal said in admiration. 
“Your dog deserves a new name, Katie. 
She’s Good-for-Something now.” 

Katie grinned up at her brother. “And 
I'll have to remember to do all my jobs 
so I'll be Good-for-Something too.” 
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Presbyterian College Scholarships 


at 41 Presbyterian Colleges for the 1957-1958 Academaic Year 


FIFTY Presbyterian College Scholarships are offered by the Board 
of Christian Education to qualified Presbyterian young people 
entering any of the 41 Church-related colleges in the autumn 
of 1957. 


THE SCHOLARSHIPS are competitive. Winners will be chosen 
on the basis of scholastic ability, leadership and character as evi- 
denced by service in the church, school and community. The awards 
will range from $100 to $1,000, based on need, for the freshman 
year and will be renewable if the students maintain superior 


standing. 


TO QUALIFY for the competition, applicants must: 
1. Have been members of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. for at 
least one year prior to filing application form. 
. Have been ranked in the top third of their secondary school class at 
the end of their junior or next to final year in secondary school. 


8. Must be graduated from secondary school in January or June of 1957. 


ALL APPLICANTS must take, as a preliminary screening examin- 
ation, the Scholarship Qualifying Test prepared by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.J., which will be administered on 
a specified date late in October, 1956, at high schools and testing 
centers throughout the country. A Candidate Bulletin of Information 
will be released to candidates by secondary school principals in 
September, 1956. The charge for this test is $1.00. 


Semifinalists chosen after the results of the Scholarship Qualifying 
Test have been announced will, if they wish to enter the Presbyte- 


rian College Scholarship competition, follow the instructions con- 
tained in the brochure prepared by the Board of Christian Education 
entitled Presbyterian College Sc holarships, 1957. These semifinalists 
will take, at their own expense ($6) the Scholastic Aptitude Test of 
the College Entrance Examination Board in January, 1957. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID from other sources does not necessarily pre- 
clude the award of a Presbyterian College Scholarship. However, the 
Scholarship Committee of the Board of Christian Education reserves 
the right to limit the amount of its awards so that the total financial 
aid received by any individual does not exceed the need for the 
college year. 

A brochure, Presbyterian College Scholarships, 1957, is now in prep- 
aration. It will describe in detail the procedure to be followed in 
applying for one of these scholarships, and will give a list of final 
dates which must be followed in filing required information. To re- 
ceive your copy of this brochure, fill out and mail the attached cou- 
pon. Announcement of awards will be made in the spring of 1957. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Board of Christian Education 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


LL \ 


THE 41 COLLEGES 


Alma titege, Alma, Mich. 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, Ill. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisc. 
Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, ky. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. : 
Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W.Va. . 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 
The College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans. . 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. . 
Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr. 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak. 
The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Idaho 
Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, N.Dak. 
Johnson C. Smith University, 

Charlotte, N. C. , 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ‘ 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, iil. 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Ore.. Ca 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. . Wo 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. . . Ca 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. . . Ce 
Millikin University, Decatur, IIl. 
Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 
The College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo. 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa . 
Pikeville College, Pikeville, Ky. . . 
Rocky Mountain College, Billings, Mont. . 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 
Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. . 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. . 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. . . . 
Westminster College, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


Division of Higher Education 
Presbyterian College Scholarships 
808 Witherspoon Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me the brochui 
Presbyterian College Scholarships, 1957. 





Name 





Address 
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